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THE WORK OF ALFRED ADLER, CONSIDERED WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THAT OF FREUD! 


By James J. Putnam, M.D., 


OF BOSTON 


Some years ago, while studying psychoanalysis for the first time, 
I acquainted myself in due course with the work of Dr. Alfred 
Adler of Vienna, and came then to the conclusion that while his 
contributions, regarded in themselves, were interesting and captivat- 
ing (partly because presented with such eagerness and confidence), 
yet they were not such as to make one feel obliged to modify, in 
any essential respect, the formulations which were originally laid 
down by Freud and have since then been modified repeatedly, in 
detail, both by him and by his colleagues. In spite of having 
reached this judgment, however, the feeling has come over me 
from time to time, perhaps owing to complexes of my own, that 
possibly I had failed to do Adler complete justice, and that the prob- 
lems he had raised called for fresh consideration. I have, therefore, 
kept up my interest in his views and have tried conscientiously to 
imbue myself with his spirit. But although I can still find in his 
writings the same sort of attraction as before, I have found myself 
arriving always at the old conclusion; and I will now say, once for 
all, that I endorse the keen, intelligent opinion with regard to 
Adler’s work which was expressed by Freud in that masterly paper 
with which every one should be familiar, entitled “Zur Geschichte 
der Psychoanalytischen Bewegung.” 

It might seem that having said this I have said all that the oc- 
casion calls for; but, in fact, the subject cannot be dismissed so 
lightly. 

1 Read before the New York Psychoanalytic Society, November, 1915. 
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In the first place, Adler’s work is intrinsically interesting; and 
it is often useful to state to oneself in his terms some of the situa- 
tions that arise, provided one can trust oneself not to regard the 
conceptions thus reached as final for all purposes, and can hold 
oneself ready to go beyond them, or to discard them altogether, 
whenever it becomes possible, through either of these two courses, to 
gain a better understanding of the case in hand. It would be much 
more satisfactory, however, to follow Adler where he should be fol- 
lowed, if only he had more cordially accepted Freud’s work as 
having led up to and for the most part anticipated his own, and had 
aimed frankly at accentuating those elements in Freud’s explana- 
tions which had seemed to him in need of emphasis, and at adding 
whatever he could add to supplement and strengthen the splendid 
and consistent structure which the psychoanalytic method has made 
it possible to rear. Unfortunately, instead of supplementing, he 
thought it necessary to supplant. And many of his colleagues have, 
therefore, found it impossible to utilize his conceptions as freely as 
they would have been glad to do, lest they should seem to endorse 
the opinion that his formulations reduce Freud’s observations to a 
place of secondary importance. 

Few thorough students of the subject could for a moment admit 
such a conclusion as this to be justifiable, and the fact that Adler 
himself asserts it, and that it seems to be oftentimes in the back- 
ground of his mind even when he does not express it, detracts seri- 
ously from the value of his work. It is hard to avoid thinking of 
him as in some measure like the lawyer who feels himself under 
obligation to state only his client’s case. 

But there is another and more important reason for calling atten- 
tion, at this time, to Adler’s views. It is well known that Freud’s 
doctrines have been received with great hostility, not, it would 
appear, either because the evidence which he adduces is based on 
faulty observation or because his mode of reasoning is unscientific, 
but because the conclusions to which they have provisionally led run 
counter to the prejudices of convention.? 

Such being the case, a great longing has been felt by many con- 
scientious students of human nature to find some way of escape 
from accepting Freud’s conclusions without doing injustice to their 
own sense of scientific fairness. To such persons Adler’s mode of 

2In support of this statement I would call attention, amongst other 


essays, to a recent book by Edwin B. Holt, professor of psychology in Har- 
vard University, entitled “The Freudian Wish.” 
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explanation is only too attractive. In plain terms, it offers a weapon 
with which Freud may be conveniently struck down by those who 
are—even tunconsciously—so minded, without danger of incurring 
a worse verdict, in their own estimation, than that of “ justifiable 
homicide.” 

It is, to be sure, true that the task of persuading either the lay or 
the medical public is a hard one, and perhaps an advocate of the 
Freudian cause may be excused if he does not, on each and every 
occasion, express bluntly all that he believes to be true with regard 
to the significance of the sex life, around which so dense a mist of 
social prejudice has been cast. But it is one thing to abstain, for 
one or another reason, from saying, or from striving to assert, even 
to oneself, the whole of an important truth, and a very different 
thing to offer, or to adopt, an explanation which has the aspect of 
being a complete expression of the whole truth, simply because it is 
a more palatable expression. I am here thinking of the many 
persons who would, as I believe, if they were willing to throw their 
minds entirely open, reach a different conclusion from that which 
they do reach. 

I beg the members of this society to keep these two sets of con- 
siderations in mind while I hastily review the main points of Adler’s 
work. 

Adler’s first book, a monograph of 92 pages entitled “‘ Studie tiber 
Minderwertigkeit von Organen,”’ was published in 1907 (that is, 
while the author was still working with Freud), and in it the prin- 
ciples were laid down of which the contents of his later publications 
have been mainly an elaboration. This monograph is a brilliant 
piece of work, and although not free from defects—due mainly to 
the fact that it confidently asserts conclusions for which no sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming—it is decidedly stimulating and suggestive. 

The writer’s thesis is that one of the main causes, both of disease 
and of favorable evolution, is to be found in the existence of rela- 
tive defects or functional ‘“inferiorities” (Minderwertigkeiten) of 
one or more organs of the body; and, further, in the reactions of 
the organism against these defects. Thus are formed centers for 
new activity (functional and nutritional), the results of which may 
make themselves very widely felt, mainly in one or the other of two 
very important ways. On the one hand, a series of organs, not 
primarily affected but either functionally or biologically related to 
the one which was the seat of the primary defect or “inferiority,” 
is liable to become involved, and in this way the organism may fall 
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a prey to special diseases which it might otherwise have been able to 
resist. This new series of diseases is apt to be inter-related through 
the tendency to the eventual involvement of several organs belonging 
to one and the same segment. 

It would carry us too far afield to take up in detail the many 
special claims which are made in the course of the elaboration of 
these doctrines, or to apportion to the author his due share in the 
working out of the principles at stake—which, in their essential 
features, are, of course, not new. I will only say that the brief 
case-reports that are given, while they might be of value as illustra- 
tions, by no means furnish the materials needed to convince one 
that the author is right in referring, as he does, such numbers of 
different disorders to a single tendency. The verdict “ Important if 
true, but not proven” rises constantly to the mind,—as, for example, 
with reference to the claim that a tabes with special localization of 
the process in the optic nerve, in the case of one of two brothers, is 
considered to be related to a blepharospasm of the other brother, on 
the assumed basis of a family “ Minderwertigkeit” of the optic 
system. 

More important for our purposes is the second outcome of these 
localized organic or functional conditions of “inferiority ” or defect, 
that, namely, which is classifiable as “compensation” or “over- 
compensation.” Here again the writer deals with principles which 
are universally accepted as important. Indeed, there is no problem 
in biology or pathology or psychology—especially psychopathology— 
that has furnished more fascinating subjects for investigation than 
that which concerns the manner in which the organism deals with its 
weaknesses and defects, replaces its lost parts, heals its wounds, and 
makes its local disorders the starting points of diseases on the one 
hand, better qualified organs and functions, on the other. 

It would have been of great benefit to the reader if the author, 
in the course of his brilliant illustrations of the manner in which 
compensation is effected, and turned, as it so often is, into over- 
compensation, had stated just what he felt desirous of claiming as 
strictly original with himself. One would be particularly glad to 
know, for example, to what extent priority is claimed for the im- 
portant assertion that success in evolutional adaptation is due, not 
so much to the accidental possession of powers which give to one or 
another organism an advantage in the struggle for existence, as 
to the capacity for increased growth, with the attending chance for 
variability of outcome, which shows itself in the overcoming of 
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localized organic “inferiority.” The “inferior” organ, Adler says, 
is an organ which retains embryonic characters, and the “ inferior- 
ity” itself, as here considered, is of embryonic origin. Hence the 
opportunity for novelty in the details of new development. 

Prominent amongst the organs and systems which become 
secondarily involved as a consequence of these localized defects are 
the sex organs and the nervous system. It is, indeed, practically 
impossible that either of these should entirely escape. In fact, it 
is by virtue of the adaptability provided by the nervous system and 
the nervous functions that compensation and over-compensation pre- 
eminently show their power. The reasons for the involvement of 
the sex functions are several in number. More will be said on these 
points in a discussion of Adler’s main work, “ Ueber den Nervésen 
Charakter,” and I will only call attention further here, to the points 
of agreement emphasized by the writer as existing between himself 
and Freud. 

Before proceeding actually to do this I would point out one 
statement by Adler with which Freud’s name is coupled, yet with 
regard to which the term “in agreement” could not be used. On 
page 25 of this first book, namely, Adler says that carcinoma occurs 
with special frequency on those parts of the body which Freud has 
classified as “ erogenic zones,” and has spoken of as especially im- 
portant in relation to the neuroses. These are the mouth, the anus, 
the breast, the genital sphere, etc. 

If this statement could be substantiated in the author’s sense, 
that is, if it could be shown that these parts of the body are sources 
of pleasure-giving sensations because they are “inferior” (see 
below), and, further, that cancer occurs with especial frequency in 
them on this same account, it would certainly be a matter of much 
interest. Thus far, however, evidence for the latter claim has not 
been furnished. The statement itself, it should be understood, has 
not been endorsed, or, so far as I know, discussed by Freud. 

On page 28 the author calls attention, perhaps with good reason, 
to the fact that the quality in any organ which makes it most likely 
to serve as a center for sensations such as its possessor is in danger 
of cultivating too much in and for themselves, is this very functional 
or structural “inferiority ” that unfits the organ to play its best part 
in the cultural development of the individual as a whole. He goes 
on to say that this “inferiority” of organs affects, eventually and 
in characteristic fashion, the mental development of the individual 
(during instinctive attempts at compensation), and that in con- 
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sequence of this the neuroses and psychoses are more likely to occur 
in individuals of this stamp. Freud’s observations, he says, have 
furnished abundant justification for the statement that the history 
of almost every child who is later to fall a victim to these psycho- 
neurotic disorders gives evidence of such tendencies to inferiority 
of organs. But, as before remarked, the outcome is often an over- 
compensation, such as changed Demosthenes from a stammering 
boy to the greatest orator of Greece, and it is mainly in this sense, 
Adler thinks, that inferiority and genius are related. 

On page 62, Adler shows how the mental functions intervene to 
intensify the protection extended to “inferior” organs and func- 
tions, and to lessen the evil results that might flow therefrom. This 
intensification becomes especially significant at the point where the 
organ in question begins to be subjected to the strains of “culture.” 
And here begin the processes of repression which, he says, Freud 
has classified as “‘organische Verdrangung.” 

I am not familiar with Freud’s use of this term, but it is true 
that repression does begin, for him, when the child, who had hitherto 
been, for the most part, a creature of pleasure-seeking instinct, 
comes to feel, at first dimly, the influence of social training. To 
this epoch (the commencement of which would be dated variously 
by different observers, and for different children) is to be referred 
also, according to Freud’s view, the tendency on the child’s part to 
collect, through repression, a portion of his experiences in his “ un- 
conscious,” while another portion is made to subserve the increasing 
interests of the ego regarded as a social personality. It is in the 
first of these two reservoirs, as is well known, that many of the sex 
feelings and ideas are stored—forever timeless and the source of 
unacknowledged pleasures—which, later, play such an important 
part in the history of the psychoneuroses and the psychoses. But 
this explanation Adler does not admit in the sense that Freud means 
it, although at the period now under consideration his disagreement 
had not found definite expression. 

On page 63 the author expresses himself as at one with Freud 
in the latter’s generalization with reference to the tendency which 
the infant and the child show to find pleasure in all such processes 
as running, leaping, looking, listening, nursing, and the operations 
of the toilet. The existence of this pleasure-tone, he says, is a fre- 
quent cause of the obstinacy with which the various functional dis- 
orders of childhood, related to the organs concerned, resist cor- 
rection ; and this fact may be made use of in training and in “sug- 
gestive” treatment. 
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This same point is dwelt on more at length in the discussion that 
here follows, and it is pointed out again, with special reference to 
the repression theory of Freud, that the “inferior” organ is par- 
ticularly prone to be a pleasure-organ and disinclined to lend itself to 
educational tendencies of better sorts. Freud’s observations, he 
thinks, need to be supplemented by the statement that the functional 
disorders of childhood are the direct result of an imperfect com- 
pensation in innervation (psychomotorischer Ueberbau). 

On page 71 occurs the first statement that clearly indicates 
Adler’s approaching radical divergence from Freud’s doctrine. In 
speaking of the “interesting psychical phenomena of repression, sub- 
stitution, and conversion that the analyses made by Freud have 
brought out, and that I also have found to be the most important 
features of the psychoneuroses,” Adler says these are also due to the 
above described attitude of the patient’s mind, induced through the 
influence of “inferior” organs. To the same cause is due the 
uniform finding of a sexual basis (sexuelle Grundlage) or the 
psychoneuroses. 

I will not attempt to say how far Freud would endorse this 
statement.* My sole purpose at present is to show that at this period 
Adler still held substantially to the Freudian clinical statements, 
although he had begun to refer them to what had already become 
to him the sole cause—direct or indirect—of all our nervous woes, 
namely, Minderwertigkeit von Organen. 

On page 76 a statement is made to which it is certain Freud 
could never have agreed in any exclusive sense, since it leaves out 
of consideration the emotional causes of the phenomenon to be 
referred to. Adler says, namely, that the spasm of the adductors of 
the thighs seen in certain cases of enuresis and induced by attempts 
to separate the thighs quickly, is due to an extension of the reflex 
zone of the sphincter, and is analogous to the pharyngeal spasm 
induced by increase of the throat-reflex. 

The analysis of this interesting monograph could be extended 
further, but enough has been said to show that while the writer is 
working on a fruitful theme, his work suggests too much the follow- 
ing of one scent. This should not diminish our gratitude to him 
for having shown us in what direction investigations are to be made, 

3 Freud has always been friendly to well-grounded biologic modes of 
explanation and was so toward this work of Adler’s. His objection, if any 


was felt, would have had reference to the foreshadowed exclusiveness of 
Adler’s doctrine. 
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but it may very properly indicate the necessity of caution as to the 
acceptance of the conclusions drawn. And we should be cautious, 
too, not to let ourselves be swept away by the idea, which Adler 
seems to endorse, that the overcoming of weakness is the sole source 
of strength. This doctrine has the appearance of being true, be- 
cause when strength is exerted it does overcome some obstacle— 
perhaps at once an internal and an external obstacle. But an 
essential element in the truth of this situation is the fact that every 
organism is under an impulsion—at least, from time to time—to 
work positively toward a better state. This tendency is studied by 
Bergson* under the name of élan vital, but is felt by every man 
under the form of will addressed to the attainment of an ideal goal. 

I can not accept the view that, either in the life of the individual 
or in the history of evolution, the instinctive attempt to escape from 
evil is a source of all progress toward virtue; that there is no real 
nobility or real spontaneity but only an imitation, that comes 
wrapped in the dim recognition of our weakness and our failure. 
On the contrary, I believe and shall maintain that the very existence 
of this sense of failure implies already the recognition on our parts 
that we belong, by right, to an order of things which is not best 
defined in terms of competition. 

Freud’s clear, succinct analysis of the nature and origin of 
Adler’s error, from his standpoint, is based on his own theory of the 
development of the child which was set forth so well by Federn® in 
his address before this society delivered not so very many months 
ago. ‘This theory also fails to take cognizance of the view to which 
I have just alluded, in accordance with which evolution is to be 
thought of as inspired throughout by an impulse—a desire, as it 
were—to move toward “the best.” It has, however, the great 
merit of considering the child as animated by two main sets of 
motives instead of one only. 

Adler’s self-assertion explanation is obviously sound ; but so, too, 
is the view which recognizes in the pleasure-pain theory a highly 
important influence, and in the pleasures and pains that center round 
the sex-life potent forces in the setting up of life-long tendencies. 

Adler’s second book, ‘ Ueber den nervésen Charakter,” which 
represents the consummation of the ideas which had been long germi- 
nating in his mind, was published in 1912. Its merits and defects 

4“ Evolution Créatrice.” 


5Cf. Toe Psycnoanatytic Review, Vol. II, No. 1: The Principles of 
Pain-Pleasure and of Reality. 
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are like those of the previous monograph. That is, the book repre- 
sents the outcome of an immense amount of industry, but bears the 
defect of having been written too much under the conviction on the 
writer’s part that he had found the one master-key to the interpreta- 
tion of the psychoneuroses, if not of nearly all the phenomena of the 
mental life. It is, in short, a piece of special pleading. 

It is also, in my opinion, a very serious defect in this book that 
the writer fails to recognize the value of the work of Freud and his 
colleagues, not only in itself, but also as bearing on his own scientific 
claims. Instead of this he has placed himself in opposition to them, 
and has thus introduced a schism into what should have been a 
continuity. I think his work is open to this criticism not simply 
because he has failed to show any sufficient reason for his claim 
that Freud’s generalizations are better to be understood when viewed 
from his standpoint, but also because he seems to have failed to see 
that his own propositions had for the most part been covered by the 
observations and formulations of his distinguished predecessor. In 
fact, the terms which he chooses for clothing his ideas do not differ 
essentially in meaning from those employed by Freud. In some 
respects and for some contingencies the one terminology is prefer- 
able, in others the other; but Adler makes little or no attempt to 
show either that Freud’s terminology existed or under what condi- 
tions one or the other should be preferred. This seems to me a 
serious matter. 

Freud’s “ Phantasie” expresses the idea that the patient carries 
in his mind, usually as a heritage from early childhood, a conception 
of his relation to the world which is, in many respects, false, yet 
which guides his conduct. This definition would practically answer 
for Adler’s “fictive Leitlinie” or “ Zwecksetzung” also. If Adler 
intended to insist that this notion should be clothed with more 
dynamic force than Freud had had in mind, the argument should 
have been brought up and discussed upon its merits. 

Freud willingly admits that “ Sicherung” is a better word than 
his “ Sicherheitsmassregel,” but the meaning is the same. 

The underlying idea of the volume is well defined in the preface. 
The writer puts himself (as does Freud also, for that matter) on 
the side of those scientific observers who see in evolution little more 
than a struggle for adaptation and mastery, the search for a work- 
able equilibrium. It is easy to see why, starting with this idea, he 
defines the investigation as a research in ‘comparative individual 
psychology”; for it is from the contest between individuals for 
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supremacy that he would seem to derive the phenomena even of 
social life. He does not claim, in this book, to have covered the 
ground of normal social psychology, or even normal individual 
psychology. But from what references are made to these subjects 
it is clear that he regards the individual psychology of the neurotic 
patient as a suitable basis for all that we need to know, so far as the 
scope of these researches goes, even for the normal person. In fact, 
he justifies the word “comparative” by saying that in the study of 
the neurotic cases it is necessary to follow the same plan which was 
used in the “ Studie der Minderwertigkeiten von Organen,” namely, 
to assume as normal, for purposes of comparison, a standard arbi- 
trarily chosen, since no really normal standard, as he believes, exists. 

Quoting Virchow’s proposition that an individual is to be re- 
garded as virtually a community, all members of which work 
together for a common purpose, Adler declares that the strivings of 
each person are instinctively, and—it would seem—exclusively, dic- 
tated by a dynamic impulse leading him to assert and maintain such 
a conception of his own personality as shall give him, as an indi- 
vidual, a sense of preéminence and security. A conception of this 
sort is, of course bound to be relatively narrow and artificial 
(‘fictive Leitlinie”), because it is his private interests that each 
individual is assumed to be seeking primarily to subserve. 

Every child, it is affirmed, starts in life with a sense of “in- 
feriority,” as evidenced even by the first cry with which he meets his 
new surroundings. But a sense of inferiority is an intolerable 
burden, and so the child makes it his main task, from his birth 
onward, to convert this sense of inferiority into a sense of superior- 
ity, and to increase his sense of personal dignity and importance 
( Personalitatsgefthl) 

Moved by this impulse, he pushes off, in an instinctive, often 
cramp-like manner, every situation by which this craving for pre- 
eminence seems endangered, or turns himself away therefrom. The 
goal thus aimed at, it should be noted, is not only a selfish goal 
(even to the extent that the cultivation of private interests is made 
to stand as the sole origin of social progress), but it would seem 
that the benefit sought by the individual is primarily a sense of 
security rather than an actual security, and that he is not at all con- 
cerned to find a chance to play his best part in the history of the 
world. This latter outcome, if it comes at all, comes only inci- 
dentally ; and all progress—if progress it may be called—is de- 
pendent on the longing or craving to escape from the primal weak- 
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ness, absolute and relative, which is made the one solid fact of 
nature, the one dynamic influence on which evolution can confidently 
count. 

This longing for supremacy in imagination—which is, in general 
terms, the equivalent of Nietzsche’s “ Wille zur Macht ’”’—leads the 
patient to posit goals and plans which are by no means always of 
such a sort that through them he is likely to play his best part in the 
“real world,” but rather such as might secure recognition from 
others and intensify his own sense of personal efficiency and security, 
—his feeling that he is, after all, “a man.” To get this sense of 
security a person—or at least a patient—will use, if necessary, any 
one of a thousand subtle wiles, will make any sacrifice, even, for 
example, to the extent of accepting the role of the depressed and 
hunted victim or of the masochist or the pervert. Even the criminal, 
the liar, and the cheat may gain, for a time, the sense of power and 
mastery, if this is what he deeply seeks. In the interest of this 
acquisition, responsibility and danger are often strenuously avoided 
in fact while perhaps sought nominally and for appearance’s sake. 
In this same interest, double-facedness towards oneself and toward 
the world may be treated as a fine art. This tendency to seek 
security and an artificial goal, chosen for the momentary satisfaction 
that it gives, is present even in the dream life. 

So skilful and ingenious does Adler show himself in the elabora- 
tion of this principle, and so seductive is the thought, inspired by 
his ardor, that a unifying cause of human strivings has been found, 
that one gladly abstains at first from asking on what grounds so 
large a claim is made and why no other principle of progress or 
behavior is referred to. 

Lest it may seem as if the criticisms here offered were simply 
dictated by an undue sensitiveness on my part with reference to 
Adler’s attitude toward the psychoanalytic movement, I quote a few 
lines which form a portion of the summary of a sympathetic, yet 
critical review of Adler’s work, by a writer (Miss Amy Tanner) in 
the Pedagogical Seminary of June, 1915: 

“ All this is most suggestive and tends to make one believe in the 
general theory of compensation for the sense of inferiority. It 
helps one not at all, however, in tracing the guiding lines, for the 
characteristic attempts just described may rise as the result of feel- 
ing inferior, whatever the cause of this feeling, whether organic or 
social, justified or not. Here, indeed, in trying to work out the chief 
guiding lines, one finds what seems to me the chief weakness of the 
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theory in its present form. We have already noted that Adler tells 
us that the particular form which the compensation takes depends 
upon the reserve powers of the individual. It may come through 
a symmetrical organ, or any other organ, or through building up the 
nervous superstructure of the organ itself. But if we take the case 
where the nervous superstructure is built up, we enter at once into a 
field where two large classes of complications occur, viz., the 
psychical and the social or cultural. It is not sufficient to say that 
the child with a weak eye will cultivate the visual part of his brain 
and his psyche. He may or he may not. That seems to depend 
wholly upon the social, and especially the family, environment. 

Granted that the little child has a feeling of insecurity originating 
in some inferior organ, and that he has an aggressive impulse to 
overcome, to rid himself of this unpleasant feeling, the particular 
line or direction which he will follow in order to abandon this note 
may vary as infinitely as do personalities themselves and their rela- 
tions to their social environment.” 

The reviewer seems, in short, to think (and this is certainly my 
view) that every person is—of necessity and virtually from birth— 
a member of society and eventually of an ideally conceived society. 
He is not forced into action solely by a vis a tergo, but is himself a 
creative center, and an active component of the social groups to 
which he owes allegiance. 

And these groups, too, by virtue of the creative energy that is in 
them, and through them in him, influence his acts, and make him 
exert himself, not solely to escape evil, but positively to do good— 
or evil if it may so happen. 

Nevertheless, it is true likewise, and terribly true, that the influ- 
ences described by Adler in such extraordinary richness of detail, 
the crushing sense of inferiority, the longing for mastery, etc., do 
exist, and—side by side with the sex-influences, though with a some- 
what different emphasis—they exert an immense and often a con- 
trolling force in our lives. But this Freud has always realized and 
insisted on, as thorough readers of him know well and only super- 
ficial or hostile readers can dispute. Not only does every psycho- 
analytic study take into account the element of personal aggressive- 
ness and its opposite, however, but it shows, if properly done, the 
true relationship between these self-assertions of the ego and the 
sex-repressions that go with them. This is notably the case with 
the studies of masochism and sadism, for example. 

In his “ Einleitung” (pp. 4 and 5), as well as later in detail, 
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Adler cuts himself fairly loose from Freud on three important 
points, and cuts himself loose also, as it seems to me, from good 
psychology of every sort. 

The first point concerns Freud’s designation of the “libido” as 
the motive power in the determination of the psychoneuroses. I am 
well aware that, on philosophical grounds, the question may well be 
raised whether the “libido” might not be included in some broader 
energetic conception, and it is also possible,® that it is susceptible of 
being analyzed further into several component parts. But as used 
by Freud it is a clinical conception, which corresponds to a series 
of facts of easy clinical observation, and it is hard to see what good 
scientific interest is served by throwing it away. And what does 
Adler offer in its place? Of course only, as always, his “neurotic 
goal-seeking tendency” (“fictive Leitlinie”), a term which even 
when explained gives no hint of a content like that of the “libido.” 

Obviously this discarding of a word that serves so good a pur- 
pose could only be justified in case the whole doctrine according to 
which the repressions which find a partial outlet in the compromises 
of neurotic symptoms are mainly, and always in part, sexual in their 
content, should be discarded likewise ; and this Adler proceeds to do, 
in the interest of his “ mannlicher Protest,” which at best affords an 
outlet mainly for the “reason” (even though instinctive) and the 
will. 

Let it be granted that a self-assertion of Adler’s type invariably 
occurs—which is by no means evident; must it then be the only in- 
fluence at work? Adler does not indeed reject the sex ideas and 
sex symbolisms, but he makes them a “ form of speech,” a mode or 
“jargon,” through which the “ Wille zur Macht” finds a chance to 
voice itself. 

It is true that he has the authority of Nietzsche for this claim, 
but if it could be substantiated then we should have to say farewell 
altogether to the idea that feeling is a fundamental element of 
thought, unanalyzable except in terms of more feeling. 

Let one consider the intense joys, the anger and the anguish that 
the very word “sex” is capable of arousing, the novels that have 
been written, the wars and battles that have been fought, for which 
the sex-feelings were the center, the part that pure sensation plays 
in these feelings, the age at which’ they first begin to show them- 

6 Especially in view of a personal conversation with Prof. E. B. Holt of 
Harvard University. 


™Cf. Ferenczi: “Entwicklungsstufen der Wirklichkeitssinnes,” Interna- 
tionale Zeitschrift fiir Aerztliche Psychoanalyse, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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selves, and then let one decide whether it was a true service that 
Adler rendered to science when he sought to minimize the signif- 
icance of these conceptions which the experience of mankind has 
stamped as of transcendent interest. 

With justice did Freud say, in the historical review to which 
reference has been made, that in the picture of life as Adler paints it, 
“No room is left for the passion of love. It might seem strange 
that so dreary an outlook as this should be able to command ap- 
proval. But it should not be forgotten that human beings, weighed 
down as they are under the yoke of their sex-needs, are ready to 
accept anything and everything if only they can hope thereby to 
eliminate the sex-problem.” 

That the feeling thus indicated constitutes a portion of the reason 
for the acceptance in some quarters of such views as Adler’s is 
beyond doubt. And yet, the escape thus instinctively grasped for is 
not to be won permanently in this fashion; it is to be won only by 
being met and scrutinized, with intelligence and conscientiousness. 
This is likely to happen—so far as one can see—only in the case of 
individuals and relatively small, though constantly increasing, groups 
of persons. But, furthermore, a careful survey of the situation con- 
templated by Adler’s formulations will show that it does not really 
set aside, even in theory, the necessity of studying the phenomena 
of the sex-life; nor would Adler himself contend that this is so. 
Even if it be granted, for the sake of argument, that the sexual 
histories given by patients in defining their serious distresses and 
disablements are all translatable into the vocabulary of self-asser- 
tion; even then the old language with its long familiar terms must 
still remain the only one by means of which adequate communica- 
tion will be possible, with regard to a large series of topics, either 
between doctors and their patients or between man and man. 

The sex-language is a universal and primary language because 
reproduction is a law of life, both in the realm of biology and—even 
—in the realm of thought. And it is, in part, a language of an 
unusual and specific sort, because there is so much material, so 
many and such strong emotions, to be dealt with, that repression, 
with its peculiar functions, has to be brought to the aid of ordinary 
discourse. 

It is true of competition and self-assertion also that they make a 
strong appeal to the emotions, to deal with which repression is 
brought in. President Hall, for example,® has called attention to 


8 “ Anger as a Primary Emotion, and the Application of Freudian Mech- 
anisms to its Phenomena,” Jour. of Abnormal Psychology, June-July, 1915. 
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this point with reference to anger. But on the whole, the emotions 
of this competitive order come more especially into relation with the 
relatively conscious, logical sphere of thought, and repression (in a 
deep sense) would perhaps occupy a less important place in regard 
to them, were it not for the presence of sexual connotations (in a 
broad sense) such as must necessarily play a part wherever human 
relations are concerned. 

Freud’s third alleged error is with regard to the “infantile wish” 
situation, as related to the etiology of the psycho-neuroses and of 
dreams. The indictment is on the familiar lines, and the counter- 
arguments would be much the same with those already specified. 
Freud’s view of the phases through which the infant passes have 
been stated carefully and at sufficient length by him, in various 
published papers, and were recently summarized and modified in 
an article on “Die Disposition zur Zwangsneurose.”® Federn has 
also given, within a few months,’ an admirable review of the rela- 
tionship between the pleasure-pain reactions of the child’s nature, 
on the basis of which the “unconscious” is built up, and the ego- 
emphasizing tendencies which lead to cultural results. Any one who 
feels inclined to believe that the interests of scientific observation are 
subserved by the attempt to crowd into the one mould of self- 
assertion the various traits corresponding to these successive but dif- 
ferent attempts at self-expression on the child’s part, should care- 
fully read these impressive documents and the evidence that leads 
up to them. 

It is not that it is impossible to refer mental phenomena to a 
unifying basis. This can be done; for the mind is always one, 
whether engaged mainly in thinking, mainly in feeling, or mainly 
in acting ; and indeed*! thought and action may be virtually the same 
process.. But to say this is not to say that either one of these modes 
of manifestation is more fundamental than the other, and, in par- 
ticular, it is not to justify the disregarding of obvious and useful 
generalizations made on the basis of accurate clinical observation. 

I pass now to the consideration of the second important reason, 
referred to at the beginning of this paper, for discussing further 
Adler’s views. There are, namely, many persons, who, for reasons 
that are obvious and that should be understood and may be sym- 
pathized with, although they cannot be endorsed on scientific 

9 Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Aerztliche Psychoanalyse, Vol. I, No. 6. 
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grounds, long for evidence that Freud is mistaken in his assertion 
with respect to the part played by the sexual life, both in the causa- 
tion of the neuroses and the building up of temperament and char- 
acter and social customs. One representative of this class of persons 
is Dr. Meyer Solomon, of Chicago, a frequent writer in the journals 
of abnormal psypchology.** Though claiming to be, as I have said, 
a well-wisher of our movement, Dr. Solomon feels that he must issue 
solemn warnings to Freud and all of us, that we should change our 
ways and views with reference to this mooted point. And the result 
is that in his own psychoanalytic studies, as, for example in his dream 
analyses, he is satisfied to arrest his inquiries at a point at which a 
thorough analysis, in my estimation, should begin. 

I feel the importance of this state of mind because, owing to one 
reason and another, it has taken me a long time to come to a realizing 
sense of what a thorough psychoanalytic investigation means. And 
while I now welcome any criticisms of the Freudian methods that 
make me deal more broadly with the situations that present them- 
selves, I have learned at last to feel very suspicious of anything that 
savors of this lack of thoroughness, in which I am tempted to 
indulge. 

In further illustration of this point I would refer to an editorial 
in the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal for September 30, 1915, 
entitled “ A New Theory of the Neurotic Constitution.” This edi- 
torial says, after referring to the psychoanalytic movement led by 
Freud, that Alfred Adler of Vienna, a disciple of Freud, “ impelled 
by rather original concepts . . . , now offers a new theory of the 
make-up of the neurotic individual.” After this follows a brief 
but good account of Adler’s views. It may, of course, be regarded 
as an open question, what is the best way of introducing to the public 
a new subject like psychoanalysis. Freud’s way we all know. It 
is to tell the truth exactly as it appeals to him. I do not assert that 
he says exactly the same things to each audience. He has at times 
talked to companies of laymen and has, I believe, used different 
expressions from those which one finds in his scientific works. He 
does not, however, attempt to give an impression which is at vari- 
ance with what he really thinks, or which offers a convenient “ way 
out.” But the temptation is strong, perhaps with many of us (I 

12Tn an article published in this Review (Vol. II, No. 1) Dr. Solomon 
refers to the importance of the biologic standpoint as a supplement to the 


psychologic. No psychoanalyst would dispute this claim (see earlier foot- 
note). The only question is as to emphasis in special cases. 
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will say it certainly of myself) to do just this, and the writer of the 
editorial in question may have yielded to it. 

Another person to whose writings I must refer in this connection 
is President Stanley Hall. But in saying what I do I will say also 
that psychoanalysis has had no stauncher friend in America than 
he, and that there is perhaps no one whose endorsement has counted 
for so much as his or to whom a deeper debt of gratitude is due. 
Nevertheless, in his paper on “ Anger” referred to above, he offers 
certain criticisms that demand discussion. The first of these is that 
it is “both shallow and banausic” to ascribe the aversion of psy- 
chologists toward psychoanalysis, to social or ethical repression, and 
that the real causes are “both manifold and deeper.” These causes, 
he says, “are part of a complicated protest of normality, found in 
all and even in the resistance of subjects of analysis, which is really 
a factor which is basal for self-control, of the varying good sides of 
which Freudians tell us nothing. The fact is that there are other 
things in the human psyche than sex and its ramifications. Hunger, 
despite Jung, fear despite Sadger, and anger despite Freud, are 
just as primary, aboriginal and independent as sex, and we fly in 
the face of fact and psychic experience to derive them all from sex, 
although it is freely granted that in morbid cases each may take on 
predominant sex features.” 

Further on he says: “. . . we might prove . . . that the Ichtrieb 
is basal, and that the fondest and most comprehensive of all motives 
is that to excel others, not merely to survive, but to win a larger 
place in the sun, and that there is some connection between the 
Darwinian psychogenesis and Max Stirner and Nietzsche, which 
Adler has best evaluated.” 

While I sympathize with the obvious intention of a portion of 
these remarks, it seems to me that the main part of the outspoken 
and the implied criticisms which they express is without justice. No 
one doubts the value of studying the psychology of anger or of using 
the psychoanalytic method for this purpose; neither does any one 
doubt the importance of studying the other self-assertive ego-com- 
plexes in the same fashion. Only recently’? Freud himself has 
called attention to the need of doing this, and has recognized and 
expressed the possibility that the sexual basis might prove insuffi- 
cient for such purposes. 

Several things are, however, to be borne in mind in this con- 


13 Cf. “ Triebe und Triebschicksale,” Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Aerzt- 
liche Psychoanalyse, Vol. III, No. 1. 
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nection. In the first place, any person who studied these self- 
assertive tendencies of the human mind without having previously 
occupied himself, in a thoroughly sympathetic and understanding 
manner, with the principles thus far advanced by Freud, would be 
more than likely to underrate the erotic element that helps to give 
these tendencies their special forms. Dr. Hall himself falls into this 
error—so it seems to me—in some of the statements that he makes 
with reference to anger. One can readily understand the feeling 
which President Hall attributes to the more academic psychologists 
in speaking of the “protest of normality.” Nevertheless, I think 
we have the right to expect of men of this standing and training that 
they should have looked deeply enough into these matters to be able 
to realize, as we realize, that no such protest is really in place. 

I believe that I, myself, appreciate, for instance, as thoroughly 
as any psychologist in the land, that feelings and motives and 
tendencies such as one may classify as “normal” or “the best” are 
mingled in some measure with others of a very different sort. 
There is, I think, no real “normal” short of absolute perfection. 
But every man is drawn toward a better or the absolute best goal, 
on the one hand, yet, on the other hand, by virtue of his evolutional 
history and relationships, in the direction of more infantile goals. I 
do not feel that I see the former less clearly for directing my vision 
for a moment on the latter, but rather that the contrary is true. 
Neither do I expect my patients to remain long with any such 
false feeling or false “ protest”; and I regard it as a “ resistance,” to 
be recognized and removed, if this occurs. 

I do not doubt for a moment, nor do I understand that Freud 
doubts, that “there are other things in the human psyche than sex 
and its ramifications.” But into our thoughts and feelings about 
these “other things” ideas of sex and its ramifications indirectly 
enter; and so, too, do these other things enter even into the sex- 
strivings of the child. 

In practice we should learn to keep the different subjects which 
we investigate apart, just as we keep our studies into mind and body, 
physiology and psychology apart, even while we know that at 
bottom they are related to couples which are really units. A man 
may be, I trust, a philosopher, a student of ethics, and of social 
morals, and a psychologist of the normal, and yet a psychoanalyst 
in the sense of Freud. He may and should, moreover, learn to make 
one set of studies supplementary to the other. But he must not mix 
them in such a way that, like the patient with a compulsion neurosis, 
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he does not know where the one set of thoughts begins and the 
other ceases. To use a simile that I have employed elsewhere, a 
church tower may be taken in two senses, the phallic and the re- 
ligious sense; and so, too, it may be recognized that in religion sex 
elements appear and play a prominent part. But one is not obliged, 
on that account, to assume that religion is all sex; and the tendency 
to do this constitutes, I admit and often have asserted, a pitfall into 
which, as I believe, psychoanalysts often, though needlessly, have 
fallen. It is not true that just because religion can be sexualized, 
in one sense, with profit to the truth, it has no other nature, or reason 
for existence. We must learn to aid the psychoanalyst of the future 
to be severely critical without being too destructive or too mono- 
ideistic. There are strictly scientific paths to follow in the purely 
mental realms, as well as in the physical, and in these mental realms 
the laws of physics do not rule. Neither are they contradicted, but 
they are surely overruled by mental laws in which logic and phi- 
losophy and the inferences and necessary presuppositions that are 
related to them have a standing which is denied to empirical ob- 
servation. 

Something of this may, I think, have been in Adler’s mind when 
he made his self-assertion studies and described with such insist- 
ence the efforts of the neurotic invalid to reach a goal. His goal 
differs absolutely from mine. His constantly recedes, and like 
Nietzsche’s, with whom he feels himself in sympathy, it hints at a 
never-ending procession of super and super-super-men ; mine is com- 
mensurate with the universe, defined, as we have the right, even if 
vaguely, to define it. 

It is not given to every one to have the same clear vision and the 
firm courage with reference to the principles and mission of the 
psychoanalytic movement that have been so characteristic of our 
leader, Freud. Had he been moved, from the outset, by motives 
such as one or another of us would like to see him recognize, it is 
certain that neither would the movement itself be where it is, nor 
should we be in the position to criticize so freely as we do. We 
ought, therefore, to be patient and forbearing, and while forming 
our visions of the future, with reference to his discoveries, we ought 
to have a clear vision also of the past and present, at their best. 

The lessons of loyalty are readily forgotten. It is very easy and 
enticing, after the first flush of enthusiasm for the work of a great 
leader has somewhat passed away, and lesser men begin to come 
forward with sharp criticisms and with generalizations that claim 
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to be original but that shine really with reflected light, to transfer to 
these men the allegiance which is still, in reality, the leader’s due. 

It seems to me fair to say, in conclusion, that Adler, brilliant and 
ingenious though he is, has followed a method which is much less 
safe than that of Freud. It would be fairer to characterize his 
main book as an attempt to exploit one element in character-forma- 
tion rather than as a study of character, even of the neurotic. In 
short—as I see the matter—Freud is, within certain well-defined 
(and wide) limits, an observer of remarkable fidelity and clearness 
of vision; whereas Adler, though a keen analyst, reasons as if 
greatly hampered by narrowing complexes. 

Freud’s aim has always been, I think, to apply his mind to the 
facts before him as one applies wax to a surface which it is desired 
to reproduce, that is, with the sole object of learning what is there, 
and all that there is there, so far as in him lies. I remember being 
much impressed by one passage in his excellent ‘‘ Ratschlage,” in 
which he describes himself as endeavoring to push forward his own 
uncensored “unconscious” to meet half way the groping “ uncon- 
scious” of his patient. That which a man learns in this way may 
not be the whole truth; but it will surely represent a genuine effort 
to obtain the truth, and an effort which would be curtailed in its 
value as genuine if the person who used it assumed, or presumed, 
to correct or modify, for any purpose of expediency, the details of 
the situation as he saw it. If observers coming after Freud, and 
using either the same method or another of equal or greater value, 
find reasons to arrive at conclusions different from those which he 
has reached, they may doubtless prove to be benefactors of science 
or their race. But it is certain that their own conclusions will be of 
little value, and their method not one to be recommended, if in 
reaching the former or employing the latter they are led to set aside 
as worthless or as needless the facts and deductions which this clear- 
eyed observer had set down as true. New doctrines may go further 
than old ones, and may absorb them and give to them a different 
meaning. But unless the old doctrines were false in the sense of 
having been made by a man who was false to his own sense of 
accuracy and truth, they surely stand as data to be explained or 
dealt with with respect. 





CLINICAL CASES EXHIBITING UNCONSCIOUS DEFENSE 
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The work of the Psychoanalytic School in the interpretation of 
human conduct has shown that when the ego is unable to adapt to 
environmental conditions so that certain various experiences at the 
biological levels are involved, or when certain fundamental demands 
are to be met which are contrary to the conscious ethics of the psyche, 
it then makes certain unconscious adaptations. These mechanisms 
serve a double purpose in that they permit the psyche to gratify cer- 
tain unconscious needs, and at the same time prevent a conscious 
recognition of these needs together with the mental conflict which 
might ensue if these needs should become conscious. These various 
unconscious defense mechanisms have been too often described 
theoretically to need further elucidation. However, clinical pictures 
of these various mechanisms have not been very abundant. The 
following cases serve to show not only a variety of defenses by the un- 
conscious, but also point out that unconscious defenses may be ar- 
ranged into certain groups depending upon the degree of emotional 
content as an etiologic factor. 


‘AMNESIA AS A DEFENSE AGAINST AN UNPLEASANT MEMorY 


Case No. I—A young medical student when being examined 
could not remember the name of the Pasteur treatment, although 
able to describe it in detail. Analysis revealed that he always thought 
of the pronunciation of Pasteur as Pasture. Thinking of pasture 
recalled to his mind a field, field recalled to his mind a man named 
Field, with whom he had the day before been involved in a difficulty. 
This had worried him that morning and he had gone to his exam- 
ination with a determination to forget the entire matter. Here 
the forgetting of the name became a defense against the distraction 
of his mind from the examination by the thoughts of the unpleasant 
affair of the day before. 
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SUBSTITUTION AS A DEFENSE AGAINST DISAGREEABLE PERSONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Case No. II.—A young man, when speaking of a certain girl 
named Grace, called her Marie and was corrected by the one to whom 
he was talking. 

In this case the name Grace recalled another woman named 
Grace. It was learned that the young man had lived in a boarding 
house for about three years conducted by two women whom he had 
addressed as Miss Grace and Miss Marie. Grace was the older of 
the two and had been on a number of occasions involved in alterca- 
tions with him. He thought of her as an unpleasant person and did 
not like to call her into his memory. Marie, on the other hand, had 
always been very pleasant.in her manner and he had always tried to 
find her when any business transactions were necessary. He remem- 
bered frequently addressing the older Miss Grace as Miss Marie. 
Here the defense mechanism is evident. If he spoke of Miss 
Grace he recalled unpleasant memories. Therefore he followed his 
old habit of calling Miss Grace, Miss Marie. 


THe DreAM AS A DEFENSE AGAINST DISAPPOINTMENT IN LOVE 


Case No. IIIA young man dreamed that he was standing be- 
fore a gate to some grounds. A small house stood on the left side. 
The gate itself was composed of two large square stone pillars with 
a smaller one on each side. On the side of the one was growing a 
lot of clover. He approached the gate and began hunting for four 
leaf clovers. He found numerous five leaf clovers but no four 
leaved ones until he had searched for an hour. 

Analysis of this dream occupied a considerable length of time. 
It was learned that on returning from town the evening before he 
had passed a gate with a lamp on it and a small house at the left side. 
The small house in the dream reminded him of this house and he re- 
membered that he had on that night noticed a certain resemblance in 
the gate to that of acertain park gate. Thinking of this park reminded 
him of a certain girl whom he had been engaged to marry but from 
whom he had become estranged. It had been his custom to accompany 
her frequently to this park for an afternoon. The four leaf clover re- 
minded him of the poem ending “If you search,” “If you seek,” 
“Tf you work with a will,” “You may find the valley” “ Where 
the four leaf clovers grow.” This poem also recalled the same girl 
to mind, as she had frequently repeated it to him. He admitted 
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that he had often thought that possibly their old relations might 
again be resumed. They had often spoken of their future marriage 
as the time when they should reach the “ valley of four leaf clovers,” 
and since then, to himself, he had often thought of this as finding a 
four leaf clover. He also admitted that he tried to think of the 
whole thing as little as possible. 

In this dream we find first a psychic wish fulfillment. In finding 
his four leaf clover after waiting and searching an hour he sym- 
bolizes again, finding his desires fulfilled. Secondly, it becomes a 
defense mechanism. Thoughts of the whole affair are painful to 
him and he keeps the whole thing out of his mind. In his sleep, 
however, the complex approaches nearer the surface and the endo- 
psychic censor defends the ego by translating it all into the language 
of symbolism. 


HystTeRICAL AMNESIA AS A DEFENSE AGAINST MEMoRY OF 
HoMICIDE 


Case No. IV.—L. P., colored, age 24. Had convulsions as a 
child. Did not menstruate till after her marriage at the age of 18. 
From the age of 16 she had convulsions which occurred under any 
emotional stress. In these attacks she would suddenly fall down 
as if dead and remain unconscious for some time. On September 
8, 1910, patient had an attack while on the car and fell down, hurt- 
ing her arm. That evening her husband went to a lodge meeting 
and the patient went to see her mother. She returned to her home 
about I1:00 p. m. and returned to her mother again about 2:30 a. 
m., saying that she had quarreled with her husband and that he had 
threatened to kill her. The police were summoned and on entering 
the home the husband was found lying at the bottom of the stairs 
with his throat cut. When told that her husband was dead she had 
a series of convulsions. She was arrested and taken to the jail 
where a number of physicians examined her and testified at her 
trial that she was suffering from hysteria. She was accordingly 
committed to the Government Hospital for the Insane on February 
17, IQII. 

On admission she showed exaggeration of the deep reflexes, ab- 
sence of the pharyngeal reflexes and almost complete anesthesia and 
analgesia of the entire body. There was an absence of all thermal 
sense, corneal anesthesia, and aguesia were present. The field of 
vision in both eyes was contracted. She responded to mental tests 
in a manner consistent with her age, showing no pathological mental 
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condition other than a complete amnesia for the events connected 
with the killing of her husband. During her stay, until September, 
she showed many of these attacks of unconsciousness, following 
which, until her discharge the next February, she had no more at- 
tacks. At no time were these convulsions epileptoid. During her 
entire time in the hospital she maintained that she did not kill her 
husband, and toward the latter part of her confinement began to say 
that he was living and addressed him in the present tense. At the 
time of her discharge in February, 1912, she had shown no psychic 
anomalies for several months other than this period of amnesia, and 
presented no sensory disturbances. She was accordingly turned 
over to the authorities. 

In this case of hysterical amnesia we have a defense reaction very 
apparent. The woman evidently was so pained with the idea that 
she had murdered her husband that in order to defend the ego from 
the unbearable idea she developed a complete amnesia for the event. 


OSMODYSPHORIA AS A DEFENSE AGAINST THE MEMORY OF A 
PsycHo-SEXUAL TRAUMA 


Case No. V.—A., white, male, age 35, clerk in an office, suddenly 
became possessed of a feeling of dislike toward a fellow clerk. He 
knew of no reason for this and felt it to be anomalous. 

Analysis revealed that the principal element in the dislike was a 
feeling of disgust at the peculiar odor which seemed to emanate from 
him. This odor was intensely disagreeable to the clerk, although not 
that of a personal uncleanness. Continued effort to ascertain the 
reason for this dislike was of no avail until one day when in a shop 
he became aware of this unpleasant odor and traced it to a particular 
perfume which the salesman was pouring from a bottle. This he 
then was able to associate with a certain girl in a house of prostitu- 
tion. He then recalled an experience when with a crowd he became 
intoxicated. The crowd visited the red light district and in one 
house the young man attempted to have intercourse with an inmate. 
Owing to his intoxicated condition his attempts at intercourse were 
unsuccessful and as he had previously been entirely potent the event 
worried him much. During his attempt he noticed this particular 
perfume to be very evident in the room and had remarked it. With 
the return of this memory the dislike of this odor and the fellow 
clerk disappeared. 

Here the association of the perfume with the painful memory 
is evident. The ego, wishing to forget the occurrence, transferred 
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the dislike of the odor to the individual who used that perfume, and 
thus by refusing to come in contact with the odor, defended itself 
against the awakening of the memory of the unpleasant episode. 


Aw HystertcaAL CONVULSION INDEPENDENT OF THE ACCOMPANYING 
ORGANIC PsycHosiIs AS A DEFENSE AGAINST A PsyCHO- 
SEXUAL TRAUMA OF CHILDHOOD 


Case No. VI.—W. M. F., white, male, age 36, a patient in the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, suffering from cerebral lues, 
as shown both by the history and laboratory findings. Clinically 
he presented the picture of a depression. One night, about six 
weeks after admission, the physician was called by the nurse to see 
him, as he was badly disturbed. 

The patient was found lying in bed in a nude condition, resting 
on his back. His knees were spread apart and the hands were 
brought over the front of the pubis and the third and fourth fingers 
of the right hand were inserted in the rectum. The head was drawn 
back and all the muscles of the body were in a contracted condition. 
As the room was entered the patient began moving the hips violently 
up and down in such manner as to imitate an act of sexual inter- 
course at the same time making rhythmic movements of the hands 
and shouting in a loud whisper, scat, scat, scat-cat, cat, scat-cat, scat, 
and at the same time smiling as though he were experiencing pleas- 
urable sensations. The nurse at this time stated that patient had 
been continually jumping up and down in bed in this manner for 
some time. 

The patient’s hands were restrained at his side, whereupon he 
began throwing himself first to one side of the bed and then to the 
other, whispering in a loud voice, “right side,” “left side,” “right 
side,” “left side,” “in the middle,” “right side,” “in the middle,’ 
“left side,” “in the middle.” The movements were so violent that 
it was feared the patient would throw himself out of bed, and the 
mattress was lifted from the bed and placed on the floor with the 
patient still on it. His hands were now released and instantly he 
seized his knee, where an attendant had been holding him, and with 
both hands drew it up against his breast and commenced again his 
coitus-like, up and down, movements of the pelvis. 

The movements and contractions of the muscles became so 
violent that in order to quiet his excitement and prevent injury to 
the rectum, morphine gr. % was given hypodermically. This, 
however, seemed instead of quieting the patient to excite him more 
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than formerly. During the next hour he continued his violent 
rhythmic movements, repeating part of the time “right side,” “left 
side,” “in the middle,” and at other times “scat,” “ scat-cat,” 
“scat.” During this time numerous questions had been asked the 
patient, but no response was given. 

Finally, while still violently agitated the question was asked in a 
loud tone, addressing him by name: What are you thinking about? 
Several seconds later came the almost inaudible whisper, “I was 
thinking.” Followed by a pause, again the question was repeated: 
What are you thinking about? This time again almost inaudible: 
“T was thinking about a field.” Again a pause: “Goon.” “I was 
thinking about a man and a boy in the field.” 

It was thought that perhaps while in this condition valuable in- 
formation might be gained from the patient regarding the psychic 
factors at work, and perhaps some insight into his complexes pro- 
ducing this isolated period of excitement. Nearly three hours were 
spent with the patient during which the following information was 
gained. Most of the questions on the part of the examiner were re- 
peated several times and often considerable time elapsed between 
questions which remained unanswered and questions which were 
finally answered. A condensed account of the conversation, omit- 
ting only unessential details, is given below. 

Q. What about the man and boy in the field? 

A. There was a man and boy in the field and a black negro. 
I was the boy; the man and the boy were the same, that was me. 

Q. What did you do? 

‘A. (Indignantly) I didn’t do anything; I was afraid of him. 
. What did he do? 

. He didn’t do anything. 

Are you sure? 

I don’t remember. 

. You try and think and you will remember. 

. He didn’t do anything, only he tried 

Following this for several minutes patient refused to answer 
questions; again finally without being questioned he said, “He 
didn’t do anything, only he tried.” 

. Tried what? 

. He asked me to take his organ in my mouth. 
Q. Did you do this? 

A. No, of course not. 

Q. What happened then? 
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A. Nothing, only I have been afraid of negroes ever since. 

Q. Didn’t he do anything else? 

A. Not that I remember of; I can’t remember distinctly; I was 
only 6 or 7 years old. You make me try to remember things that 
happened when I was a child and now I am a man. 

Noticing the above described movement all this time the question 
of a possible assault retained in the memory of the individual was 
considered and the question was asked: 

Q. Did he assault you? 

No answer was obtained, and the question was repeated several 
times, when the patient began to cry. This lasted a few minutes 
and the questioning was discontinued. The marked reaction on the 
part of the patient led to the question. 

QO. Did some one try to hurt you at some time? 

No answer was received and patient again began to cry. Finally 
the question was again repeated: 

Q. Did some one try to hurt you like that? 

A. After considerable hesitation the answer was given, “ Yes, 
one time.” 

QO. Tell me about it. 

A. I can’t remember. 

Q. Try and remember it; you can remember if you try. 

A. I think it was my cousin. 

Q. Tell me about it. 

A. It was when I was about 15 years old. My cousin made me 
let him put his organ in my rectum. 

. Was that the only time? 

I don’t remember. 

Try and remember. 

It was so long ago I can’t remember. 

You can remember if you try. 

I think it was the only time. 

. Was that the only time anything like that happened? 

. There might have been once or twice again; I can’t remember. 
. Did the negro in the field do anything like that? 

The patient began to cry again, but after a pause he finally said, 
“Yes, that is what he did; I wouldn’t let him put it in my mouth 
and he made me let him put it in my rectum.” 

Following this patient became quieter and his rhythmic movements 
soon ceased. Questioning was again resumed. 

Q. What were you trying to do just now? 
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. I was trying to see if I could do whatever the voices tell me 


. What did they tell you to do? 

. They told me to act like a cat. 

Whose voices were they like? 

I don’t know them. 

. What kind of a cat were you trying to imitate? 
. A scat cat. 

What kind of a cat is that? 

. An ordinary cat. 

Here patient, after considerable questioning, stated that he had 
been hearing voices talk to him telling him to do various things just 
as the questioner was compelling him to search his memories of 
childhood. Recently they had told him to act like a cat and he felt 
obliged to obey them. He stated that he was trying to scratch the 
skin on his rectum, because cats scratch, and scratching that region 
made him feel sensations of pleasure. Direct questioning revealed 
that early in the evening he had heard cats fighting outside the win- 
dow which had made him think of them. 

He was finally asked to tell everything which came into his mind 
when the word was pronounced. He answered promptly: Cat— 
scat, scratch, my father used to scratch my back. 

Q. Is he the only one? 

A. No they scratched my back yesterday and held me down and 
put something into my back that hurt like my cousin did. 

(Patient had on the day before been given a lumbar puncture 
to which he referred. ) 

He finally stated that when a boy he used to sleep with his 
father who put his arms around him and who used to then scratch his 
back. Nothing further than this could be learned. 

The question was asked: “If you were just scratching yourself 
why did you jump up and down that way?” 

A. “ Because the voices told me to get in the middle of the bed. 
They would say first to get on one side, then the other, then to get 
in the middle.” An attempt was again made to ascertain some re- 
semblance to a known voice or a remembered event, but this met 
with no success. 

Finally he was directed to tell what came into his mind when 
he thought of middle of the bed. He promptly replied: “ Middle 
of bed,” “ right side,” “left side” ; “ my cousin and another boy and 
I used to sleep three in a bed and sometimes we used to fight and 
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see who would sleep in the middle and who would sleep on the right 
and left side.” 

After many hesitations and questions he finally stated that this 
was the same cousin who had performed the pederastic act upon 
him. He told that they used to fight and play and used to pretend 
they were monkeys and dogs, and other animals, and finally re- 
luctantly said that they used to pretend sometimes that they were 
cats and during a play of this kind, in imitation of the animals, the 
cousin had performed a sexual act upon him which hurt him just 
like when they ran something in his back and held him down yes- 
terday. Finally he admitted that the voices directing him to pretend 
he was a cat sounded like the two boys with whom he used to sleep. 

In the course of his answers he several times said, “ didn’t know 
about that, I hadn’t thought of it for years and years.” Finally he 
became very quiet and answered questions readily, although fre- 
quently asking “ Where am I now,” or “ Who are you,” and “ You 
won't let any one hurt me, will you,” “ What must I do now,” etc. 
‘An attempt was made to enter other fields of his mental existence, 
which was entirely unsuccessful, the answers and reactions being 
such as to indicate that only a certain limited part of his unconscious 
could be entered by this process of questioning him. Further 
questioning was discontinued, and the patient after assuring the ques- 
tioner that he felt much better now and that he would go to sleep, 
remained quietly asleep until morning. Whether this was induced 
through the morphine above mentioned, or as a result of the partial 
psycho-catharsis, it is impossible to state. Next day the patient 
remembered nothing of the night’s occurrences, nor could he be in- 
duced to attempt to cooperate with the physician in attempting to 
learn of the occurrences of early life. 

This case is particularly valuable as showing the defence against 
the painful memory of the childhood’s sexual trauma. However, 
the associations aroused by the sound of the cats outside the window 
brought about an emotional reaction which manifested itself by a 
translation into physical acts in an attempt to avoid a conscious mem- 
ory of the old event. Here we have an isolated hysterical symptom 
occurring in the course of an organic psychosis. Of itself it means 
nothing, but when analyzed its purpose is shown. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF AN HYSTERICAL CONVULSION INCIDENTAL TO 
CATATONIC DEMENTIA PR#&COX AS A DEFENSE AGAINST THE 
Memory OF A CHILDHOOD PsyCHO-SEXUAL TRAUMA. 


Case No. VII.—C. J. S., white, male, age 22, was admitted to 
the Government Hospital for the Insane for treatment for catatonic 
dementia precox. He presented the usual clinical picture of this 
psychosis and in addition also presented certain hysterical seizures 
which appeared to have no connection with his other psychosis. 

He was admitted into the hospital early in the week. During 
the early part of the week he seemed very cheerful, but when 
brought into the clinic for presentation, seemed very catatonic, and 
while being questioned he suddenly assumed a position of opistho- 
tonus, contracting all the muscles. He was taken from the room 
and placed in bed where he soon again became himself. 

A few days later, when the physician entered the ward, the 
patient was seen standing by the window gazing intently outwards. 
He was approached by the physician, who touched him on the back, 
intending to address him. At the touch of the physician he sud- 
denly contracted all the muscles, assuming again this condition of 
opisthotonus, and would have fallen to the floor had he not been 
immediately caught and carried to bed. When finally placed in 
bed he began to relax his muscular tension, suddenly contracting 
again, thus somewhat simulating a general convulsion, although 
manifestly under volitional control. These contractions continued 
at irregular intervals for two or three minutes. Finally, accidentally 
he hit his head against the iron railing of the bed and immediately 
changed his position to one in which there was much less danger of 
injuring himself. Attempting to ascertan the effect of suggestion 
on the actions of the patient the physician addressing one of the at- 
tendants in a loud tone said: “ He will roll out of bed and hurt him- 
self if he doesn’t move over.” This was followed by patient promptly 
moving over to the middle of the bed. This was further continued 
by several other suggestions offered to the attendant which were 
followed by the patient. Finally the physician made the remark: 
“He will stop now in just about a minute,” and took out his watch. 
In the course of a few seconds the patient stopped his contractions 
and was soon induced to open his eyes. An attempt was made to 
converse with him, but no replies could be gained. During the rest 
of the day he remained quietly in bed. 

On several subsequent occasions he presented the same phenom- 
ena, except that he did not react so readily to suggestion. During 
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a few of these the physician succeeded in securing a slight insight 
into the patient’s mental status. On one occasion, when asked 
what he was thinking about, he stated that he was saying his prayers. 
A number of questions were asked him and it was learned that he 
heard the voice of a young man directing him to masturbate. He 
was praying because his mother had directed him to say his prayers, 
as the only efficient proof against a temptation of this sort. A 
second time, when induced to talk in this condition, he stated that 
he was conversing with his mother, who was directing him to say 
his prayers. Somebody had told his mother that he had been doing 
things he should not do and she was telling him to pray. Again 
when the patient talked he began crying, saying that he was worried 
because he had hurt his mother’s feelings by doing something which 
she had just found out and she was making him say his prayers. 
On other occasions, when not presenting this symptom, he stated 
that the voices which he heard always told his own thoughts. Sev- 
eral times he presented marked emotional reactions when the mother 
was mentioned, and frequently expressed fear for her welfare and 
a desire to be with her. 

Here we have a defense as in the foregoing case by the conver- 
sion of the emotional force into physical activity. In this case the 
symptom results from the attempt of the ego to prevent a conscious 
remembrance of some early emotional event, probably when his 
mother had discovered a habit of masturbation and had directed him 
to say his prayers as a preventative measure against its repetition. 


Hyster1A AS A DEFENSE AGAINST CONJUGAL INCOMPATIBILITY 


Case No. VIII.—N. V. W., white, female, age 40: Patient led a 
normal early life, was married at the age of 21. Three children 
were born, one of whom died from pneumonia at the age of four 
months. Following the birth of the first child she suffered from a 
paralysis of both lower limbs, which confined her to bed for one 
year and after that she wore a steel splint for several years. Neither 
of the two living children were ever very strong. Her husband 
drank excessively and their married life was never pleasant. She 
went to Illinois to visit his people and while there decided she was 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis and went on to Colorado, 
where she remained several years, living out of doors as much as 
possible. Finally a mental breakdown occurred and she was ad- 
mitted to the Pueblo State Hospital, where she remained several 
months. She then came to Washington to live with her sister. A 
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month later she had another mental breakdown and was admitted 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

While here she showed some organic disturbances of both the 
heart and lungs, although nothing which could possibly be consid- 
ered tuberculosis. Vision was slightly impaired, pupils being mod- 
erately dilated, but reacting normally to all tests. The deep reflexes 
were exaggerated. Over the entire body was noted a slight anal- 
gesia to pin pricks. All other physical symptoms were negative. 
Laboratory findings were all negative. She showed no deterioration 
of intellect and no hallucinations were evinced. She was in a state 
of emotional depression, groaned and sighed and wept on slight 
provocation. She complained of a feeling of uncertainty and anxi- 
ety. On two occasions she attempted suicide, once by taking blue 
ointment and once by drinking an antiseptic solution containing 
phenol. She stated that she often attempted to transform her per- 
sonality. She would try to imagine that she was one of the ward 
attendants, or at the home of her sister and would conduct herself 
as such. Her mental state while here is best shown in her own 
words, extracted from a letter written by her to her physician about 
the time she began to improve. “. . . Please as a last appeal try 
and help me. You have certainly tried and I know will do all you 
can, but so far nothing seems to have had any effect. It seems as 
if I have no life or ambition even to breathe. . . . No human mortal 
has ever gone through such torture as I and I hope never will. . . . 
My life is nothing less than hell. . . If I would start to explain all 
my life I would never get through, but one thing sure, you must 
help me. . . . I do not want to lose my soul; I was once devoted to 
God and that dear little church, and really while I am writing this 
I feel as if were I there and could go every day and beg for what 
I am in need of I would get well. . . . Bodily pain I don’t mind, 
but to be so, sitting, standing, or anything else has no rest in it. 
For the love of God, do what you can for me to help myself. . . .” 

After a few months’ treatment she showed material improve- 
ment and was allowed to go on a visit with the intention of final 
discharge. She remained with her husband only a short time and 
finally left him. She was not heard from until about one year 
later, when she agan returned to Washington, apparently well, both 
mentally and physically. 

Analysis of this case revealed the following: Prior to her mar- 
riage she had allowed two men to pay special attention to her. Soon 
after her marriage she felt that she had made a great mistake in 
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marrying the one and felt that she loved the other. She finally 
became so intense in this feeling that her sexual relations with him 
became to her very disgusting. After the birth of the first child 
she developed a supposed paraplegia and was unable to care for the 
child to whom she had transferred the dislike for its father. That 
this, however, was only a hysterical symptom was proven by her 
admission that when the nurse would leave the room she would get 
up and care for the child herself. Her family physician at this 
time thought her paralysis to be a hysterical one and her relatives 
thought her to be malingering. For several months she refused to 
resume her marital relations. The second child, when born, was 
found to be sickly and died at the age of fifteen months from pneu- 
monia. A third child was born. After the birth of this child she 
refused to resume her relations with her husband. 

Soon after her marriage, she, being a Catholic, succeeded in con- 
verting her husband to Catholicism. Six years later she learned 
that her husband had been previously married and that his first wife 
was still living. This worried her considerably and she finally con- 
sulted a priest who advised her to go on living with him. She then 
decided to visit her mother-in-law in another state and while there 
met the first wife. She attempted to find out if the first marriage 
was legal, having been told that it had never been set aside. While 
there she found out that the first wife had been divorced and also 
that under the laws of the Catholic Church her second marriage 
was held valid. She stated that she wished the marriage to be legal 
for the sake of the children, but for herself she wished it were not, 
as then she would escape from what to her was an unpleasant 
bondage. While there she sought a great deal of religious advice 
and became very friendly with a woman who had become a recent 
convert to the Catholic faith. This woman advised her not to re- 
sume her marital relations with him at that time. Her health began 
to fail, and fearing she had tuberculosis she went to Colorado where 
she lived apart from her husband for several years and became much 
stronger physically. Then she received word of the death of her 
mother-in-law, which recalled to her mind the marital troubles. 
She again started to worry and soon was sent to the Pueblo State 
Hospital, where she remained several months, after which she again 
returned to Washington. 

Soon after arriving in Washington she broke down, this time 
while living with her sister, where she frequently met her husband. 
She was sent to the Government Hospital for the Insane, where she 
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remained a number of months and became much improved. Her 
husband wished to take her out and she was discharged into his care. 
She refused, however, to live with him, and soon finding some 
grounds entered suit for a civil divorce. After this she began to 
improve, and when last seen had evidently recovered. She admitted 
that her husband blamed the woman friend in the first place for the 
whole trouble and stated that she dearly loved the woman and that 
she had had a great influence on her life. During her stay here she 
refused to see this friend until much improved, saying she was so 
fond of this woman that she did not want to let her see the condi- 
tion she was in. Throughout this whole history may be noted an 
element somewhat resembling malingering. 

Here we have a woman who finds her marital relations objec- 
tionable and she develops a hysterical paraplegia which she thinks 
will prevent future relations with her husband. Her husband, how- 
ever, insists on their resumption, and as this defense no longer serves 
she recovers. Learning next of his previous marriage she becomes 
hyper-religious and tries to form a foundation for a reason to break 
their relations, using her religious views as an excuse. In this she 
is aided by her new friend’s advice. Leaving him she is well for 
several years until she learns of his mother’s death, which recalls 
her difficulties and she has a mental breakdown. She recovers and 
then returns to a place where she sees him again and promptly de- 
velops a hysterical condition which protects her from him. After a 
number of months she is improved and goes back to him, but finds 
grounds for a divorce, after which, being entirely separated from 
him, and no longer needing a defense, she completely recovers. 

Here we find a dislike for her sexual relations and see in all the 
pathological mental conditions a defense against the duties of her 
conjugal state. The analysis of this case was insufficient to deter- 
mine the reason of the dislike for her husband. She stated that it 
was because she loved another man. Her great love for this woman 
friend, however, and her admitted lack of all maternal affections for 
her children, render it more probable that the whole affair was due 
to some strong homo-sexual element which to her never became en- 
tirely conscious. Whatever the underlying cause, the psychopath- 
ology of the case may be seen to be a defense reaction against her 
marital relations, 
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Prison PsycHosis AS A DEFENSE AGAINST THE SYNDROME OF 
SHAME, D1sGRACE, LABOR AND CONFINEMENT IN PRISON 


Casr No. IX.—J. E. M., a general court martial prisoner, white, 
male, age 27. The family history was practically negative. Pa- 
tient’s early life was normal. He enlisted in the Navy in 1908 and 
was later dishonorably discharged for drunkenness. He later re- 
enlisted and had no especial difficulty until 1911, when he was ar- 
rested on the charge of sodomy and sentenced for ten years. He 
was sent to the Concord, N. H., prison, where he was put to work 
in the chain factory. Disliking this work and fearing tuberculosis 
from the inhalation of dust and shavings, he asked to be transferred 
He was accordingly put to work in the kitchen. Shortly after this 
he became violent and had to restrained. He became suspicious 
when food was offered, and developed physical symptoms. He was 
sent to the Government Hospital for the Insane on June 15, 1912. 

On admission here at 10 a. m. he was carried in by two at- 
tendants. He was apparently unable to stand alone and when sup- 
port was removed fell to the floor. The pupils were widely dilated 
and internal strabismus of the right eye was present. The facial 
musculature was distorted and he mumbled to himself in a low tone 
over and over again: “‘ Give me something to eat”; “I can’t do it”; 
“ Give me something to eat.”” He appeared to be in a deep stupor 
and could not be aroused. When put to bed he became quite rest- 
less, and finally he rolled out and was unable to assist himself back 
again. The musculature of the legs developed a continual mild 
clonus and the right foot was placed in a position of talipes equino- 
varus. There was a complete analgesia of the entire body. When 
food was brought to him he stuffed his mouth full and often choked, 
eating with extreme rapidity. He did not reply to questions and 
kept up a constant low mumbling. When water was brought to him 
he attempted to swallow the entire contents of the glass at once. 
He began to improve immediately, and on June 19 gave a coherent 
and connected account of his past life. He talked freely and co- 
operated in every way while the history of his illness was being ob- 
tained. Requests were obeyed promptly and intelligently. His 
mental and physical examination showed no defects. He manifested 
a number of persecutory ideas about his treatment before being 
brought to the hospital. His memory for remote events was un- 
impaired, but there was an ill-defined amnesia for several months 
past, up until June 17. He gave no evidences of any conduct dis- 
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order after June 20 until his discharge from here on July 16, 1912, 
into the custody of the Naval authorities. 

Soon after being returned to prison the patient became melan- 
cholic and uncommunicative. He developed delusions of persecu- 
tion against all with whom he came in contact. and became in- 
tractable. He became anemic, showing a general tremor and Rom- 
berg’s sign. He was returned to this hospital on February 6, 1913. 
At that time he was oriented in all spheres and answered all intelli- 
gence tests well, but showed many persecutory ideas. Following 
this second admission he became quarrelsome and irritable and fre- 
quently became disturbed, continually maintaining his persecutory 
ideas. He remained in practically the same condition about one 
year, then one day asked for an interview with the physician, and 
when visited he stated that he was well and would behave if allowed 
to go out. This privilege was granted him and he manifested no 
conduct disorder after that time. Soon following this he gave in- 
formation concerning a plot among the inmates to escape and as a 
reward the naval authorities remitted the balance of his sentence. 
After this he admitted that probably his persecutory ideas were de- 
lusionary and stated that he would much rather remain in the hos- 
pital than return to prison. He soon became quite cheerful and 
was finally discharged as recovered on June 29, 1914. 

Here we have a man who is sent into prison. He feels inade- 
quate to cope with his environment and a reaction is necessary. He 
develops certain catatonic symptoms: When removed from the 
prison he promptly recovers. He is returned to prison where he 
soon again develops psychotic symptoms of a somewhat paranoid 
character. He is removed from the environment and this time 
knowing that if he gets well he will be returned to prison, does not 
change for one year. After this he improves and when finally he 
learns of the remission of his sentence he entirely recovers. Here 
we have the development of a prison psychosis, as a defense against 
his environment. 


A PsycHOGENETIC PsycHosts AS A DEFENSE AGAINST CONJUGAL 
INCOMPATIBILITY 


Case No. X.—M. E. W., a white female, age 36. Patient’s 
early life was uneventful, she was unusually bright and developed 
special abilities in music. She was engaged to marry a young man 
from the time she was 15 until 20 years of age. She was thor- 
oughly devoted to him and called him her soul mate. Through her 
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mother’s influence this engagement was broken off and four years 
later she married a man who was considerably her senior. Before 
she had been married a week, however, she realized that she had 
made a mistake and her husband became so repulsive to her that she 
could scarcely bear to have him in the room. He insisted, however, 
in her fulfilling her conjugal duties, and two children were born. 
For these two children she states that she had never felt any mater- 
nal love. For several years following her marriage she led an active 
social life, her bright intellect and musical abilities, together with 
her pleasing appearance and personality, making her a great favorite 
in society. During this time, however. she took a considerable 
amount of sedatives, complaining all the time of sleeplessness. In 
1906 one of her children died and she claims that following this 
she did not sleep for three months. Subsequently she was discov- 
ered in the night with a carving knife with which she attempted to 
kill her husband. After this she was treated in several hospitals 
for mental disease. In 1907 she made several attempts at suicide. 
Her condition grew progressively worse and in January, 1908, she 
was admitted to the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

At that time physical examination showed a somewhat jerky 
movement of the head and hands, she was restless and had difficulty 
in thinking, which fact she ascribed to the fact that she had no brains. 
She stated that six months previously she had felt a pounding and 
seething in her head and a hemorrhage from the nose, during which 
all her brains flowed from her head. She said that she was a living 
skeleton, had no soul, and would live forever. She presented also 
a complete anesthesia over the entire body. although once when 
touched with heat unexpectedly showed a reaction, following which 
she promptly denied that she had felt anything, and allowed heat to 
be applied, claiming that it produced no sensation. During her 
entire stay of three years here she showed no deterioration of in- 
tellect and spent much time with literature and music. She con- 
tinually held to the delusions above given and complained that she 
suffered terrible torture on account of being compelled to live for- 
ever. Her manner during all this time remained cheerful. Her 
letters to her friends were all excellent in tone and diction, but to 
her husband were incoherent and profane. She was discharged 
into another jurisdiction after three years as unimproved. 

During her stay here analysis revealed that her entire life before 
the development of any mental symptoms was one of antagonism 
toward her husband, whom she thoroughly disliked. It is to be 
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noted that soon after the death of her son she attempted to kill him, 
the idea of freeing herself by homicide being suggested no doubt by 
the death of the son. Failing in this she defended herself from 
further relationship with him by the delusional idea that she was a 
living skeleton and had no soul. She had no brains, therefore she 
had no soul. If she had no soul and was only a living skeleton she 
need not resume her relations with her husband and submit to his 
sexual advances. She once called his desire for her, his “ animal 
passion,” and said that to her it was the most terrible thing in the 
world. She once stated that she was crazy, but that if she had 
realized earlier that she disliked her husband so much and had se- 
cured a divorce from him she might not have gone crazy. 

In this case we find the woman placed in a situation which be- 
comes unbearable to her. She can find no way out of it and some 
reaction is necessary. Her censor then puts it all out of her con- 
sciousness and the unconscious defends the ego from the reproach 
of not fulfilling her duties by the establishment of her delusional 
ideas. By this means the psychogenetic psychosis becomes her de- 
fense reaction. 


PARANOID DEMENTIA PR#&COX AS A DEFENSE AGAINST THE RECOG- 
NITION OF AN ExIstiING HOMOSEXUALITY 


CasE No. XI.—C. W. S., white male, age 35. This patient, when 
admitted to the Government Hospital for the Insane, showed no 
physical symptoms. He seemed somewhat depressed and expressed 
a number of persecutory ideas. Every one disliked him because he 
was a foreigner and he had reacted to his delusions to such an extent 
that he had been continually in trouble in the Marine Corps, necessi- 
tating his final admission here. Later his delusional idea changed. 
Every one disliked him because they thought him to be homosexual. 
After a few weeks he dropped this idea and developed the idea that 
every one wished to use him for improper purposes. This again 
was changed and every one thought he wished to use them for im- 
proper purposes. Finally. he expressed the belief that some one 
was using some influence on him because they made him think 
things he would not think otherwise and want to do things which 
he would not want to do if left alone. 

Analysis of this case demonstrated an undoubted homosexuality, 
together with an aversion toward normal sexual relations. In his 
delusional formation he defended himself against the conscious 
recognition of his homosexuality by using the paranoid mechanism 
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of projecting his own desires to the outside world. Later, when 
they became insistent on conscious recognition, he formed the idea 
that some one was using some supernatural force to make him feel 
impulses he would otherwise not have felt. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These foregoing cases all show the same mental mechanism. 
They serve the purpose of defending the ego from the conscious 
memory of painful experiences and thus become unconscious de- 
fense reactions. In a collective study of these various types several 
points may be noted. 

In cases 1, 2, and 3 we have a reaction against unpleasant mem- 
ories, which, however, do not involve very deep experiences, or at 
least those which, if originally forcible, have been given an almost 
sufficient emotional reaction. None of these defenses are of such 
character as to be termed pathological, and occur in everyday life. 
In cases numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 we have a reaction against much 
more heavily loaded emotional experiences and a correspondingly 
much deeper defense reaction. In all of these cases the resulting 
symptom is such that it for a time renders the normal functioning of 
the mind impossible, but it does not produce any very lasting mental 
disorder. Cases 9, 10, and 11 all show a reaction for the defense of 
almost unchangeable circumstances which affect the individual 
deeply. In these three the resulting symptom is a more or less per- 
manent derangement of the functioning of the mind. 

Most defense reactions can be grouped with these both in etiology 
and the resulting symptoms. We may then for the purpose of 
classification divide defense reactions into the following groups: 

1. Those of everyday life. In this group the etiologic factor is 
of small importance. 

2. Those which are pathological, but which produce only a tran- 
sient mental disturbance. 

In this class the etiology finds its place in experiences with greater 
emotional content than those of class I. 

3. Those which produce a more or less permanent mental de- 
rangement. 

Here the exciting factor is a continuously existing difficulty 
which can not be overcome in any other way. 

Between these different groups, however, no definite line of de- 
marcation can be found, the resulting manifestation often merging 
from one group into another. 
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We may then draw the following conclusions: Certain psycho- 
pathological conditions when analyzed are found to be the logical 
outgrowth of environmental experiences which are unpleasant to 
the ego. The censor in order to keep these from the conscious 
memory develops certain unconscious defense reactions. Many 
varieties of defenses are formed. These are all similar in that they 
serve a common end. The resulting symptom depends for its char- 
acteristics on the degree to which one’s biological functions are dis- 
turbed and on the emotional value of the inciting cause. Many 
psychotic manifestations then which seem unrelated when studied 
descriptively show a close relationship when considered interpreta- 
tively. 


TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By SmitH ELy JELLIFFE 
(Continued from page 42) 


Freud has called these “announcement dreams.” They often 
serve to tell the analyst what the patient’s first unconscious impres- 
sions are concerning him, and they also often announce the whole 
character of the conflict. This is true particularly for those patients 
whose conflicts are often half grasped (foreconscious). The fol- 
lowing is an illustration: 

The patient, twenty-eight years of age, whose chief complaints 
were persistent headaches at the back of the head, a sense of great 
tenseness, a marked trend to suffusion of the face, pathological 
blushing, with a host of transient gastro-intestinal and other phe- 
nomena, at the second interview related: “J am on a bleak hillside, 
there is a threatening cloud coming up from the valley. I am with 
a little girl; I am anxious to get seven or eight little books into the 
house where they will not be destroyed, and we bring them in and 
put them on the washstand.” 

My first question was “Why or eight?” To which the reply 
was “I donot understand.” I then said: “ What are books to you?” 
Books, stories, life histories, life experiences. These were the as- 
sociations. (And washstands?) Something to clean, to wash. 
And I replied, “ You wish to tell me [the threatening cloud] about 
seven life experiences which you have had in order to cleanse them 
and be cleansed by the telling of them [confessional motive], and 
the eighth is just formative, and that is why you said or eight.” To 
which a reply was made. “ Yes, I think that I have made up my 
mind that you can help me, and it seems necessary that I should be 
able to find some one to trust and to tell what is constantly in my 
mind, and which keeps me distressed all the time.” 

Here the transference put me in the place of a father confessor 
and announced at the same time, even in the upper level of the 
dream, there were seven or eight unworthy experiences which had 
to be gotten rid of to get at the deeper levels of the conflict. This 


1 Maeder, Jahrbuch, Vol. IV, page 602. 
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dream, also by reason of its compactness—overdeterminism—an- 
nounced epochal periods of the patient’s life with reference to con- 
flicts occurring at the age of 7, at 8, at the age of the little girl in 
the dream 15 (7-+8=15) and I was also able to make a shrewd 
inference of the nature of the “ or eight” experience (5 X 315), 
mutual masturbation symbol. This had occurred at 7, 8, and at 15, 
and was the stage of the “or eight” experience. Concerning these 
numbers in dreams, however, I shall delay saying anything until I 
discuss the question of the technique of dream interpretation. 

Thus even with no great technical elaboration it may be seen 
how an early dream will announce the whole situation, and also 
indicate where the analyst stands in the patient’s wish to get well 
(cleansing symbol wish for ethical rehabilitation). 

Another illustration may also indicate this early announcement 
of the conflict and the patient’s formulation as to how the uncon- 
scious portrays the analyst. It may be said here, as a preliminary, 
that it is very frequent to find that the dream very soon pictures the 
analyst by some characteristic feature. I myself am large and stout 
—5° 10’, 200 pounds, clean shaven, with a roundish face. Hence 
it is clear why I should appear with great regularity, especially in 
the early stages of an analysis—before the patients perceive how 
they are telling their innermost thoughts—as a policeman, a motor- 
man, a chauffeur, a priest. The simpler the type of mind the less 
am I disguised. Each analyst will by a careful review of himself 
soon learn to recognize the more obvious symbols of himself. Later 
on the analyst goes deeper and deeper into the patient’s conflicts 
with the infantile pleasure principle and as the analysis threatens to 
reveal these to the patient in uncomplimentary forms, the disguises 
become more or less subtle and often not at all flattering to the 
analyst. The analysis of the patient consists, however, in the com- 
prehension of these resistances which frequently hide behind these 
unflattering pictures the peculiarities of the analyst himself. Thus 
the transference becomes an exquisite sensitizer, which rightly used 
compels the analyst to search his own complexes and resistances 
and forces him to keep the goal in view—that is the patient’s best 
interests and not his own gratification or glorification, financial or 
otherwise.” 

The next example, fragmentarily presented, is taken from the 
history of a young married woman, twenty-six years of age, who 


2 Jelliffe, Some Notes on Transference, Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. VIII, No. 5, p. 302. Also see discussion, page 346. 
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had had two miscarriages, and who, much reduced in weight, had 
lost all interests in everything, had a number of hysterical conversion 
signs, among them an intense acne around the mouth and chin and 
left cheek, insomnia, vomiting, etc. She dreamed: 

“T am all alone on a desert island [wish for lack of conformity 
to social demands] Hawaii, Honolulu, or what not [wild infantile 
libido]. J was told that I would meet every one I loved on the Island 
[early wish source]. J met my mother [first nutrition object and 
first determiner for mouth location of wish=—=acne] and she was 
very sad [identification of own state]. Her husband did not love 
her any more [detachment of patient’s own libido from husband— 
for nutritive and other defects]. I met a cousin of mine with two 
lovely children [own missed opportunities] and she was very happy. 
She asked me why I was so sad, and I said because my father did 
not love my mother any more and she said [sad self vs. happy self]: 
if you believed in Yogi, as I do, you would be happy [transfer symbol 
and wish for recovery]. The dream then went on to a discussion of 
the relative values of God in whom patient believed, and Yogi in 
whom cousin believed. 

As the dream is being used solely to illustrate one point, namely 
that of the beginning of the transfer situation and the announcing 
of the conflict, I shall not go into it deeply. The discussion meant 
that the patient was trying to decide to tell Yogi [myself =the 
wise man, new religion] what lay between her and God, 7. e., what 
only God and she knew. This was that she no longer loved her hus- 
band. There had occurred therefore a deep regression of the libido, 
back to the wild, infantile wishes which would supply her sexual 
and nutritive instincts and how was she to get away from what 
seemed to her an intolerable position. She therefore was prepar- 
ing herself to see if there was not some—even occult—way of 
getting well, and that possibly psychoanalysis, concerning which she 
had some crude ideas that it might have some mystical leanings 
which—she did not even consciously know there was such a word 
as Yogi—would help her. I had said nothing to her of psycho- 
analysis, but in the first visit I had gone very thoroughly into all 
the minutiae of her case. Following this dream she wrote out a 
detailed history of the entire surface features of the conflict, describ- 
ing all her aspirations concerning marriage, its keen disappointments, 
an earlier engagement with a vigorous, energetic individual (Hawaii, 
Honolulu—his name began with H), the direct antithesis of a “good 
and worthy” husband. 
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The favorable attitude of the unconscious wish (if you believed 
in Yogi you would be happy) showed an early desire to follow the 
therapeutic ideas which were more rapidly developed after this ini- 
tial tender of confidence. 

I shall not go further into the dream, but I may say that if it 
seems desirable almost any dream will contain the entire conflict of 
the individual. 

As Steckel has well said: “The dream is a microscopic world, 
which reproduces in miniature the whole psychic world.’’* 

These few examples offer some illustrations concerning the 
more positive side of the beginning of an advantageous position for 
the analyst. A few of the negative types in the beginning of an 
analysis may be equally of service, as indicating wherein one is 
not making ground. It must be borne in mind by any one who is 
working with psychical material, that fundamentally people are much 
alike; the unconscious, containing a racial recapitulation (inher- 
itance) of one hundred million years is very much on a par all 
around. I frequently illustrate this to my patients by saying that 
the entire active life of the individual may be represented by a frac- 
tion, the numerator of which is any particular moment, the denomi- 
nator is the rich inheritance of the past. Psychology and most rea- 
soning has heretofore concentrated its attention on the numerator, 
and has made it appear to be the active life. Conscious knowledge 
has been made the criterion of man’s entire activity. 

The denominator, which is infinitely more extensive and more 
important is either neglected entirely, or vaguely spoken of as intui- 
tion, instinct, temperament, personality, feeling, and the individual 
who thinks he or she is different is spoken of as “ psychic” or by some 
other such term. Behind these phrases, however, there lies the 
whole of the unconscious material that has been accumulating since 
cosmic forces first began their careers. It is the “As it was in the 
beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without end, Amen.” 
This is the material, the soul, or desire or wish* part of action with 
which psychoanalysis deals. It is interested in denominators, and 
the analyst only listens to numerators for the purpose of reading 
behind the scenes since he knows that every consciously expressed 
opinion is always a compromise, a resultant of forces in a polygon 
of forces. It never is the entire truth. Perhaps the psalmist was 
not so far wrong when he said “ All men are liars.” 


3 Steckel, Die Sprache des Traumes, 1911, Bergmann. 
# Consult E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish, H. Holt & Co., N. Y. 
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Now applying this to the transference situation it is to be remem- 
bered that a neurosis, no matter how slight—and no one is abso- 
lutely free of some minor neurotic symptom—is an indication of a 
failure to get some energy (libido) released for the socially valuable 
use of the individual, hence every neurotic has what Freud has so 
well termed floating libido—a libido that fails to attach itself to a 
reality motive and thus fails to satisfy the individual (sense of 
power). They are, so to speak, always looking for something. 
This is frequently spoken of as the ideal part of the neurosis, the 
essentially moral or ethical urge that, finding it difficult to accept the 
inflexibility of the environment of the individual setting (herd) 
tends to regressively accept, often with extreme reluctance, an earlier 
stage of adaptation. 

In every individual’s growing up these definite stages of satis- 
faction of the wish life, the love life, are reached and passed for 
others; as Tennyson puts it, “We rise on stepping stones of our 
dead selves to higher things.” The stepping stones, however, have 
always the aspect of stopping places. Those who do rise, do so by 
fitting into reality, those who do not, remain in fantasy, and the 
mosaic of character is a fascinating and intricate patchwork of these 
dynamic factors, conscious and unconscious. 

Thus in any form of therapy, for it is not confined to psycho- 
therapy, the patients turn expectantly to every new person (physi- 
cian, healer or what not) for the floating libido hopes to find in the 
new object its satisfaction, conscious (small numerator) as well as 
unconscious (large denominator). 

In the discussion of the family neurotic romance, p. 410, vol. II, 
I have described some of the types of ideals that have been formu- 
lated by patients. Hence in the new situation the physician is fitted 
into any one of the psychic series. The unconscious fear situation 
elaborated in the last series of remarks, immediately involves the 
physician with immensely over-dynamized protective capacity. He 
becomes father image, brother image, mother image, etc. 

Freud in his Dynamics of the Transference calls attention to a 
point that might be considered here. He points out two unexplained 
features of the transference which are of especial interest to the 
psychoanalyst: First, whether in the analysis of neurotics the trans- 
ference is found to be much stronger than with those unanalyzed, 
and second, why the transference appears as a strong resistance to 
the treatment. As to the first question it is not true that in psycho- 
analysis the transference is more intense and unrestrained than in 
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other forms of therapy. One observes in institutions, where nervous 
diseases are treated without analysis, the highest intensity and the 
most unworthy forms of transference amounting even to subjection 
and also the most downright erotic coloring of the same. These 
features of the transference are not to be ascribed to psychoanalysis 
but to the neurosis or psychosis itself. 

In my own studies in the history of psychiatry I find from the 
earliest Homeric descriptions to the present abundant proof of this. 
This renders stupid the contentions of many authors that psychoanal- 
ysis creates the symptoms. One might just as well argue that seeing 
a nude created the instinct of reproduction. While I am writing 
this I have been telephoned to by a fellow physician (a Janus-faced 
Freudian) who has seen a patient I had seen for five times the 
month previous. For perfectly well understood economic reasons 
I could not treat the patient. He started to tell me that psychoanal- 
ysis (which had never been started) was responsible for the pseudo- 
erotic coloring of her symptoms. I dryly suggested to him to call 
Dr. X (a general practitioner) who had treated the patient six years 
previously at which time she was actively elaborating highly erotic 
situations. 

With reference to the second problem, why the transference 
should appear in the psychoanalysis as a resistance—which is an 
intensely vital subject—Freud calls attention to the fact that a 
regular and indispensable previous condition in every case of psycho- 
neurosis is the condition which Jung has well named the intro- 
version of the libido, that is to say, the portion of the libido capable 
of consciousness and turning toward reality is diminished. That 
portion of it turned away from reality, unconscious, which may per- 
chance still feed the phantasy of the individual, but belongs to the 
unconscious, is so much the more increased. The libido because of 
some definite relation to the external world (in general, failure of 
satisfaction) has given itself over entirely or in part to regression 
and reanimated the infantile images. Upon this follows the ana- 
lytic treatment which searches out the libido to make it again acces- 
sible to consciousness and serviceable to reality. Where the ana- 
lytic search strikes upon the libido withdrawn into hiding, a con- 
flict must break out, all the forces which have caused the regression 
of the libido will rouse themselves as “resistance” against the 
work, in order to preserve the existing condition of affairs. 

The resistances of this origin are not the only ones nor by any 
means the strongest. The libido at the disposal of the personality 
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has always stood under the attraction of the unconscious—more cor- 
rectly of those portions of the complex belonging to the unconscious 
—and it found its way into the unconscious because the attraction of 
reality had abated. In order to free it this attraction of the uncon- 
scious must be overcome, also the repression of the unconscious in- 
stincts and their productions hitherto existing in the individual must 
be released. This furnishes by far the greater part of the resistance, 
which so frequently allows the disease to continue even if the turn- 
ing away from reality no longer has the same foundation. The 
analysis has to struggle with the resistance from both sources, re- 
sistance that accompanies the treatment at every step. If one fol- 
lows up a pathogenic complex from its representation in conscious- 
ness to its root in the unconscious one soon comes to a region where 
the resistance makes itself so clearly felt that the next step must 
reckon with it and appear as a compromise between its claims and 
the investigation into it. 

If perhaps something of the material (content) of the complex 
is suitable to be transferred to the person of the physician, there the 
transference arises, furnishes the next idea and announces itself 
through the symptoms of the resistance, perhaps through an obstruc- 
tion. It may be concluded from this experience that this idea of the 
transference has therefore succeeded before all other possible ideas 
in consciousness because it has also satisfied the resistance. Re- 
peatedly if one touches upon a pathogenic complex the part of the 
complex prepared for the transference will be pushed into con- 
sciousness and defended most stubbornly. 

After overcoming this the conquest of the other factors of the 
complex gives but little difficulty. The longer analytic treatment 
lasts and the more clearly the patient recognizes that the distortion 
of the pathogenic material offers no protection against its uncover- 
ing, so much the more self-importantly he avails himself of the one 
mode of distortion which plainly brings him the greatest advantage, 
the distortion through transference. These relations take the direc- 
tion of the situation in which all conflicts must be fought out in the 
territory of the transference, and the transference appears to be 
the strongest weapon of the resistance, while the intensity and per- 
sistence of the transference are effects and expressions of the re- 
sistance. The mechanism of the transference is adjusted through 
leading it back to the preparedness of the libido which has remained 
in possession of infantile images; the explanation of its réle in the 
treatment is successful only if one enters into its relations to the 
resistance. 
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How does it happen that the transference is so preéminently 
adapted as a means for the resistance? It is clear that the confes- 
sion of every forbidden wish impulse is made more difficult if made 
before the person who himself is the incitor of the wish. On the 
other hand a relationship of tender, self-surrendering dependence 
can help over all the difficulties. The transference to the physician 
may just as well serve for the discharge of the confession and not 
increase the difficulty. 

The answer to these questions will not come through further 
deliberation but through experience acquired in the research into 
individual transference and resistance. The utilization of the 
transference for the resistance cannot be understood so long 
as one thinks merely of the “transference.” One must decide to 
separate a “positive” from a “negative” transference, that of an 
affectionate feeling from a hostile one, and to treat both kinds of 
transference upon the physician separately. The positive transfer- 
ence separates itself into such friendly or tender feelings, which 
are capable of consciousness, and into the continuation of them into 
the unconscious. Of the latter the analysis furnishés proof that 
they regularly go back to erotic sources, so that the insight is ob- 
tained that all our worthy relational feelings are genetically bound 
up with the generative instinct, that the merely cherished or honored 
person of our reality can be for our unconscious always a love 
object. 

The solution of the problem is also that the transference to the 
physician adapts itself to the resistance in the treatment only in so far 
as it is negative or positive transference from repressed erotic im- 
pulses. If we “raise” the transference by bringing it to conscious- 
ness only these two components of the emotions are detached from 
the person of the physician. The other component capable of con- 
sciousness and harmless remains and is the bearer of the result in 
psychoanalysis as in other therapies. So far it is freely admitted 
the results of psychoanalysis may be compared to suggestion; only 
under suggestion must be understood what Ferenczi finds in it, the 
influencing of a person through the transference phenomena pos- 
sible with him. We are careful while using suggestion for the 
final self-understanding of the sick to allow it to complete a psychi- 
cal work which has for its necessary result the lasting improve- 
ment of his psychical situation. Suggestion and hypnotism then 


5 Ferenczi, Introjektion und Ubertragung, Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalyse, 
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are crude ways of using the transference. This I shall develop 
later. 

It may yet be asked why the resistance phenomena of the trans- 
ference appear only in psychoanalysis and not as well with indiffer- 
ent modes of treatment in institutions. The answer is that they mani- 
fest themselves there also, only they have not been valued as such. 
The breaking out of a negative transference is frequent in institu- 
tions as it is in all medical circles. The constant changing of physi- 
cians in ordinary practise is a matter of resistance. The patient 
leaves the institution, unchanged or subject to relapse, as soon as he 
falls under the sway of the negative transference. The erotic 
transference works less obstructively in institutions since there, as 
in ordinary life, it is attenuated and extenuated instead of uncov- 
ered. But it manifests itself quite clearly as resistance against 
healing, not because it drives the patients from the institution—it 
keeps back part of them—but in this, that they keep it. It is imma- 
terial for the cure whether the patient in the institution overcomes 
this or that anxiety or hindrance, it is much more important that he 
becomes free from it in the reality of his life. 

In the amenable forms of psychoneuroses the negative trans- 
ference is found close to an affectionate transference directed often 
at the same time toward the same person, for which Bleuler coined 
the excellent expression, ambivalence. In a certain measure such 
ambivalence of feeling appears normal, but a higher degree is cer- 
tainly characteristic of the neurotic or psychotic. With compulsion 
neurosis an “early separation of the opposites” seems to be char- 
acteristic for the instinct life and to represent one of its constitutional 
conditions. 

This is however but one side of the transference phenomenon. 
Another aspect must be considered. Whoever has received the 
right impression from these discussions, how the patient analyzed 
is hurled out of his real relations to the physician as soon as he 
comes under the dominion of the fertile transference-resistance, 
how he assumes his freedom then to neglect the fundamental rule of 
psychoanalysis that one shall tell everything without criticism that 
comes to his mind, how he forgets the purpose with which he en- 
tered upon treatment and how now logical connections and conclu- 
sions are indifferent to him, which shortly before made the greatest 
impression upon him, such an one will need to explain the impression 
by other causes than those given here, and such are in fact not far 
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to seek. They are furnished by the psychological situation in which 
the treatment has placed the one analyzed. 

In the tracing out of the libido lost to consciousness one is driven 
into the territory of the unconscious. The reactions which an indi- 
vidual carries out throws much light on the character of the uncon- 
scious occurrences, as is learned from the study of the dream. The 
unconscious impulses do not want to be recalled as the treatment 
would have them, but strive to reproduce themselves in accordance 
with the timelessness and hallucinatory ability of the unconscious. 
The patient reacts to the present and reality similarly as in the 
dream, to the results of the awakening of unconscious impulses ; he 
would act out his passions without taking account of the real situa- 
tion. The physician will urge him to enlist these feeling impulses 
with the treatment and in his life history, to bring them in order 
under careful consideration and recognize them according to their 
psychic value. 

This struggle between physician and patient, between intellect 
and instinct life, between knowledge and desire for action, plays 
itself out almost exclusively in the transference phenomena. On 
this field must the victory, whose expression is the permanent cure 
of the neurosis, be won. It is undeniable that the subduing of the 
transference phenomena presents the greatest difficulties to the 
psychoanalyst, but one must not forget that just this demonstrates 
the invaluable service in making actual and manifest the hidden and 
forgotten love impulses of the patient, for no enemy can be slain in 
absentia or in effigy. 

Before taking up the subject of negative transference there is 
one problem of positive transference which the beginning analyst 
must fully comprehend. It is a subject met with in all fields of medi- 
cine and is not unique in psychoanalysis, but psychoanalysis attempts 
to deal with it and inasmuch as it has its special application in the 
psychoneuroses by reason of the “ floating libido” of which mention 
has been made, it should be understood. One sees this type of 
transference capitalized. This is sometimes lightly alluded to under 
the title “the grateful patient.” 

Here, again, as in so many other psychoanalytic problems, Freud 
has had the courage of his convictions and dealt with it. 

This situation, which it must be emphasized is only one of many, 
develops not infrequently. It is the situation in which the patient 
betrays through minute or unmistakable signs or directly confesses 
that like any other mortal woman she has fallen in love with the 
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physician who is analyzing her. As Freud has well said this situa- 
tion has its distressing as well as its ludicrous side and it may also 
be said to have its serious side as well. It is at times extremely in- 
volved, depends on a number of different conditions, is occasionally 
unavoidable and always is difficult of solution. Its discussion is 
necessary in psychoanalytic technique. 

First let me illustrate how a strong positive transference may 
almost forecast that this situation is going to arise. After all, the 
best technique endeavors to avoid it, and hence it must be handled 
early. 

This patient, a young unmarried woman of twenty-five, was re- 
ferred to me by a physician who told me “he did not know what was 
the matter with her. She was one of those nervous creatures who 
always made him tired.” She had a timid shrinking manner, very 
quiet and furtive, low voice and gentle. She complained of palpita- 
tion and flushing, a sense of faintness, and had several ill-defined 
phobias with anxiety symptoms, chief of which was a sense of 
strangeness. She was much in need of analysis, was clever and 
intelligent and was very anxious to get well, in order not to be 
dependent upon relatives. She had been to many physicians. 

I had seen her four or five times when she brought me a dream 
showing an implied criticism of a relative. It was a typical “ mis- 
tress situation.” On touching upon a certain aspect, which revealed 
concealment, she said: “Oh, I did not tell you a dream I had the 
first night after I met you. It was this: 

“T thought I saw a picture of a man performing artificial res- 
piration on an Egyptian mummy.” 

Associations soon revealed that I was the man; the mummy was 
a woman and she soon identified the mummy with herself, her feel- 
ing of being all dead inside, her feeling of strangeness. She wanted 
to be brought to life and the method of artificial respiration was 
not far removed in its motive from that which wakened Briinnhilde 
from her sleep. 

It was apparent that this patient was confessing to a strong early 
unconscious attachment and, as in the position previously outlined, 
What is one going to do about it ? 

To the laymen as well as the outside physician the affairs of 
love occupy a role above all others. Freud writes :7 

“Tf the patient has fallen in love with the physician there might 


7 Bemerkungen u, d. Uebertragungsliebe, Int. Zeit. f. Aerzt. Psa. Vol. 
III, No. 1, 1915. 
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seem to be three courses open. A permanent, legitimate relationship 
might come to pass, though this would be unusual. Or physician 
and patient should at once separate and give up the work they had 
begun. The third course might not seem incompatible with the 
success of the treatment, namely a temporary illegitimate love rela- 
tionship. 

“ The last is at once ruled out by general morality no less than 
by professional propriety, although there have been reports of such 
physicians who create such a situation by at once inviting the patient 
to fall in love for the sake of the treatment. This is such a silly 
procedure as to be recognized as bad technique at once. 

“The pursuance of the second named course merely necessitates 
a second analysis with another physician and a further repetition 
of the same situation. This course might appeal to interested rela- 
tives who neither recognize the necessity of the transference as a 
means toward the final cure nor realize that it is as certainly present 
in any sort of therapy, somatic or purely psychical, but concealed 
and unanalyzed in the former and therefore not contributing to re- 
covery as psychoanalysis compels it to be. Such a breaking away 
from the analysis on the part of the patient would effectually reveal 
to the physician that the transference arose out of the neurosis and 
its analysis and was not based upon any personal superiority on his 
part. 

“The physician, however, must see another course than either 
of these two mentioned possibilities. He must guide the patient 
to accept the falling in love as an inevitable fact. There is an im- 
portant point, however, at which the erotic situation due to this cer- 
tainly does not appear conducive to recovery. The love situation 
seeks to occupy all the patient’s thought and attention. Interest in 
the symptoms is neglected. The patient suddenly even considers 
herself well, and the physician may be deceived as well until he 
comes to appreciate the condition that has arisen as in reality a mani- 
festation of resistance. The former compliance of the patient, ac- 
quiescence in the explanations of the analysis, the understanding and 
intelligence, all are swept away while the patient is absorbed in her 
eroticism. The feeling of love, which has all along been present, 
is now being utilized to draw the analyst from the work of investi- 
gation. For this state of things arises just when a particularly 
painful repressed bit of life history needs to be confessed or re- 
called. 

“The interplay of erotic feeling and resistances is very intricate. 
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The unconscious would be satisfied by erotically overcoming the phy- 
sician and would break his authority through his degradation. It 
cleverly intensifies the love and willingness to surrender in order 
to make this in turn something to be guarded against, therefore to 
justify the repression. 

“A simple way out might seem to be for the analyst to place 
now before the patient the ethical demand with its necessity for 
renunciation and exaltation of the ego to the higher planes. Such 
a demand is however too great for the patient at this time. It would 
simply add to the former repression and create in the patient a 
feeling of scorn and desire for revenge. 

“ Yet neither can the analyst set himself upon a middle course of 
a moderated affection toward the patient without physical activities, 
until the patient can be brought to a higher plane. No one is suffi- 
ciently master of himself and of circumstances for such an uncer- 
tain course. The educational effect and ethical value of the psycho- 
analytic treatment is rather built upon absolute truthfulness toward 
the patient, which can therefore permit of no such temporary devia- 
tion from the true state of the case. 

“The patient could not on the other hand bear an absolute and 
complete denial of all desires. The need and desire constitute the 
driving force for the work of analysis and transformation, and the 
physician must exercise care that these are appeased, though through 
a substitute. Actual satisfaction has long been impossible from the 
very nature of the malady. 

“ Any return of tenderness on the part of the analyst toward the 
patient would grant her what she demands, but destroy his authority 
over her in the problem of treatment and control of the neurosis, 
and so completely overthrow the success of the treatment. The goal 
of the neurotic would be attained, namely to make actual in life the 
phantasies and desires, which should have been reproduced only 
psychically for the analytical work. The hindrances and patho- 
logical reactions would accompany the love as it proceeded, but only 
to strengthen the repression finally without any correction of the 
same. Thus the granting of the love desires is as fatal for the 
analysis as their suppression. 

“The analyst’s course must be still another, a unique one. He 
must neither drive away the transference nor must he return it. He 
must firmly grasp the phenomenon as a temporary manifestation 
belonging only to the period of treatment, which must be led back 
to its unconscious sources, an instrument which will thus serve to 
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bring into consciousness the most hidden part of the patient’s love 
life in order to obtain mastery over it. There must be enough per- 
mission granted to the love to allow the patient to feel herself 
sufficiently secure to produce all the stipulations, phantasies and 
characteristics of her erotic desires, which lead the way into their 
infantile sources. 

“There is of course a class of patients whose transference can 
never be lifted above the erotic demand and who can therefore ac- 
quire no interest in the treatment that will lead to success. From 
such the analyst can only withdraw. 

“A true love leads to the endeavor to solve the problems of the 
neurosis because the analyst, the loved object, desires it. The 
patient wishes to complete the cure in order that she may become 
of value to the physician and also secure the reality in which the 
love may find constructive activity. The resistance, in contrast to 
such manifestation of love, makes the patient self-willed and re- 
fractory without interest in the treatment or regard for the earnest 
convictions of the physician. The erotic manifestation in which the 
resistance hides feels itself condemned under the conscientious 
behavior of the analyst, and the patient withdraws in hatred and 
burns for revenge. 

“A necessary measure of forbearance, nevertheless, helps one to 
master the difficult situation and to utilize the eroticism to discover 
the infantile love objects with the phantasies built up about them. 

“This love is moreover a real love and not a subterfuge on the 
part of the physician. The resistance has found it ready at hand 
and exaggerated its manifestations. But this makes it none the 
less a genuine love. Its infantile conditioning constitutes its com- 
pulsive character, which causes it to differ from so-called normal 
love. That too arises out of the infantile but has freed itself from 
dependence upon the original model and is therefore more pliable 
and capable of modification. The genuineness of the transference 
love must find its proof in the ability of performance, its value in 
reaching the goal. 

“Tts abnormal character was just as apparent before psycho- 
analysis was undertaken. The analytic situation merely shows it in 
action, while the resistances that arise force it into prominence. It 
is characterized by a disregard for reality, a thoughtlessness, an 
irresponsibility, and an overestimation of the love object, all of 
which appear in a greater degree than in ordinary love. 

“The situation as far as the physician is concerned is simply an 
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inevitable part of the treatment for which he must assume the re- 
sponsibility as for any other professional confidence and trust, a 
responsibility that is only increased by the ready willingness of the 
patient. Technical as well as ethical motives determine his re- 
sponsibility and strengthen his appreciation of the therapeutic value 
of this situation. The love is to be freed from its infantile fixa- 
tions, not in order to be expended in the course of the treatment but 
to be preserved for the demands of real life for which the treatment 
is preparing the patient. 

“ All this is by no means easy of accomplishment. It cannot be 
denied that sexual love is one of the chief constituents of life and 
the successful combination of psychical and physical satisfaction a 
culminating point. Moreover, the higher love impulses acknowl- 
edged and manifested by a refined woman naturally attract and tempt 
the physician. But he may never forget that he is helping the 
patient over a critical period to a renunciation of the pleasure prin- 
ciple in favor of a higher goal of attainment, one psychologically 
as well as socially irreproachable. The transference is the instru- 
ment that leads her through the understanding of her early psychical 
history to that increase of psychic freedom which shall express 
itself in conscious productive activity.” 

The psychoanalyst deals with a condition that is not then without 
its dangers. So also does the chemist handle explosive forces. I 
have seen surgeons cut into the brain tissue as if it were a piece of 
cheese. Such forces demand the utmost caution and conscientious- 
ness. But psychoanalysis accomplishes a work that cannot be per- 
formed by mean of the paltry and not harmless means which it 
displaces such as so-called “rest in bed,” diet, etc. It dares to 
handle the most dangerous psychic impulses in order to master them 
for the healing of those who are sick. 


(To be continued) 


TRANSLATIONS 
PROCESSES OF RECOVERY IN SCHIZOPHRENICS? 
By H. Bertscui1ncer, M.D. 
TRANSLATED By CuaAs. L. ALLEN, M.D. 


In order to forestall possible misunderstanding, I wish to remark 
explicitly that I do not imagine that I have discovered the inner- 
most nature of the processes of recovery in dementia przecox or even 
that I have come upon the track of its primary disease manifestations. 

Also therapy will be little advanced by observations such as the 
following, but they may furnish a few points valuable from a prog- 
nostic standpoint. 

We conclude that mental disease is present in an individual, 
when his expressions and acts stand in contradiction to his actual 
surroundings as known to us, to his true social position, and to his 
former personality and cannot be explained from what would log- 
ically be assumed to be his content of consciousness. 

If we are able to analyze the expressions which appear to us as 
morbid, only exceptionally do they unfold themselves as sufficiently 
motived reactions to dreamy, symbolized, wish-fulfilments, which 
latter however often present themselves without the slightest symbol- 
disguise and take on for the patient just as real as a character as the 
objective external world. 

The outbreak of the disease can be tersely characterized as the 
eruption of the subconscious into the conscious. 

Toward this happening, the patients conduct themselves very dif- 
ferently, according to whether the beginning is sudden or gradual, 
according to age, and also according to individual psychic constitu- 
tion. 

The manifest disease symptoms are however never anything else 
but the reaction of the patients to the new situation. If they act 
and think, ignoring the real external world, entirely in the sense of 
the imaginary wish-fulfilment, they appear objectively confused. 
Others, confronted by the contradiction between the unreal imag- 

1 Translated with the consent of the author from the Allgemeine Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychiatrie, 1911, Bd. LX VIII, Hft. 2. 
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ined world and the truth, stand subjectively and objectively helpless. 
Many conduct themselves at one time in correspondence with one 
part of their content of consciousness, at another according to a 
different part and so appear contradictory, unreliable and eccentric, 
or their behavior is a sort of compromise and they conduct them- 
selves objectively in a peculiar, finicky, affected, and stereotyped 
manner. Paranoid patients often show plainly a splitting of the 
consciousness and of the personality. Usually they conduct them- 
selves in conformity with the actual external world and only at cer- 
tain points of contact between the real and the unreal content of 
consciousness, the morbid part of their personality comes into view. 

If now in our patients, improvement or recovery occurs, this is 
shown by their gradually or suddenly beginning to conduct them- 
selves in correspondence with their actual situation. 

In some favorable cases, unfortunately in only a few, I was 
able to gain some insight into the manner in which these patients 
managed to get rid of the unreal part of their consciousness, that is, 
how the conscious again gained control of the subconscious. In the 
majority of cases unfortunately, it is impossible to accurately ob- 
serve this process, either because the patient is discharged too soon, 
or because it takes place so quickly and is so little noticed by the 
patient, that he is unable later to give any information on the subject. 

The material which I have so far been able to collect, shows that 
there are three ways through which it is possible for the patient to 
regain control of his subconscious sphere, namely through correction, 
through resymbolization, and through evasion. These three 
methods of recovery can often be observed in the same case, either 
alongside of, or following one another, and their beginnings are ex- 
ceedingly common in cases which remain uncured. 

I. Correction of the Delusions——That patients who are hallucinat- 
ing, attempt themselves to explain the hallucinations as due to mor- 
bid processes going on within them, or accept such explanations from 
others, or at least seek to convince themselves of the unreality of 
their fallacious perceptions, is not at all uncommon. Much less fre- 
quently, however, does complete correction with permanent cure 
take place in this way. 


A patient who was greatly annoyed by auditory hallucinations, in- 
quired repeatedly about the arrangement and the use of the rooms above 
and beneath the observation ward, and declared at length resignedly and 
apparently appeased, “ Yes, now, then I heard voices.” 

Another shortly before she permanently improved, examined the wall 
by tapping and inspection, then carried on the following soliloquy: 
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“...Is that a wall? Yes. Of Stone? Yes. Yes now there cannot 
be anyone in there. Then I am crazy.” 

A young lady who saw her relatives, who actually lived in Russia, all 
over the asylum, explained to me shortly before her discharge that she 
could accurately distinguish between relatives who actually visited her in 
person, and others. The first came through doors, the others suddenly 
appeared. 

A lady who had many acute exacerbations and periods of great im- 
provement always noticed the approach of a new exacerbation through 
the appearance of certain hallucinations which greatly frightened and 
confused her. After some association experiments which we carried on 
with her in her quiet periods, she declared during her subsequent ex- 
acerbations that she had all sorts of associations instead of hallucina- 
tions. About these she did not need to be so frightened as about the 
hallucinations, and her attacks ran a much milder course. 

An old paranoid, who after an infectious disease so far improved that 
he could be discharged, declared spontaneously that he had noticed that 
the voices, whose originator he formerly supposed to be in the wall, were 
nothing but “thoughts and memories.” 

Another paranoid with vivid hallucinations of hearing and delusions 
of persecution on the part of certain persons, who was greatly excited 
and partly confused, declared when he began to quiet down, that the 
abusive expressions and remarks of his persecutors were probably quite 
harmlessly intended. He believed however for a long time that a Higher 
Power had delivered him over to them so that he might guess their 
secret meaning. Then he explained his voices, which he divided into 
“higher voices and lower voices,” as “combinations of thoughts,” still 
later as his “ own inner reflections.” Soon after this he was discharged 
as cured. 


In two cases, improvement and cure set in immediately upon the 
uncovering by myself of severe, comparatively recent complexes and 
psychological attempts at explanation. Naturally I do not believe, 
however, that I cured these two patients by my explanations, but I 
take it that a recovery was already prepared for through unknown 
internal causes and that on this account only my explanations fell 
upon so fruitful a soil. 


The first of these two cases was a thirty-four-year-old merchant from 
Paris. About ten years before, his mistress was in peril of her life 
through an abortion. He promised to marry her if she recovered, and 
kept his promise, but the marriage soon turned out unhappily, as the 
difference in education between the pair was too great. Several years 
ago he fell desperately in love with the wife of his best friend and long 
maintained with her a relationship which he believed had remained en- 
tirely secret. Asa matter of fact it seems to have been very well known. 
One day the principal of the firm, by whom he had been employed for 
twelve years, told him that he must either give up this scandalous re- 
lationship or they would have to dismiss him. He accepted his dismissal. 
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Soon after this he developed the idea that his wife had betrayed his 
mistress to her husband, who intended to revenge himself upon him. 
He heard the voices of his Swiss relatives who reproachfully called his 
name, he felt and heard how he was sprinkled with poison, believed that 
there was a criminal complaint against him, went to the Embassy de- 
manding his own arrest, was committed to two Paris asylums, made an 
attempt at suicide by swallowing glass and intrducing a piece of it into 
his rectum, was taken out by his friends and brought to us, on January 
II, 1910, in a very confused, depressed, and inhibited condition. He 
heard the voices of his children in Paris, who called to him reproachfully 
as if he should or should not do something, or had broken something; he 
believed himself to be persecuted for financial, political, or religious 
reasons, drawn hither and thither by two opposing powers, changed, 
exchanged, etc. 

The genesis of the delusions was in this case unusually clear. On 
January 16 I had a long talk with him. He received somewhat dubi- 
ously my explanations, on January 19 he accepted them almost fully, on 
January 23 he himself explained to me some further details, was entirely 
sensible, and on January 25 was discharged. 

The second case was that of a thirty-five-year-old typographer, whose 
trouble began subacutely in 1900. He was then at a printing establish- 
ment in French Switzerland. He believed himself secretly watched, 
heard everywhere “dutchman,” or “dirty dutchman,” called after him, 
finally came to believe that a special association had been formed for the 
purpose of persecuting him. Very secretly he fled to Paris, as he as- 
sumed that it would be impossible to notify all the people of so large a 
city of his coming. But already at the station everyone called “ dutch- 
man.” Despairingly he turned and fled without stopping, to his broth- 
er’s house near Sch., went to bed, would neither eat, speak, nor move, 
and was brought, on October 9, 1906, to the Asylum, mute and negativis- 
tic. Already on October 12, after long exertion, I was able to get him 
to speak. He related to me an old fatal love story, and soon another 
sexual complex was also detected. Still somewhat distrustful he received 
my explanation of the genesis of his hallucinations, then carried on a 
long conversation with an old paranoid who had numerous hallucina- 
tions and soon surprised me by the communication that through the study 
of this other patient he had convinced himself of the origin of hallucina- 
tions of hearing and would hence be free from them himself. On 
October 21 he sought permission to go out as he wanted to test if he 
had ceased to hear voices even in the town. He came back beaming with 
joy, was discharged as cured on October 22, 1906, after only fourteen 
days’ stay in the Asylum and has remained well until the present day. 


All these cases in which known correction played an important 
role in the process of recovery. occurred in educated, and in part, in 
highly intelligent people, as might have been expected in advance. 
* In the clinical picture, the paranoid symptom-complex predominated, 
and not one of these patients was at the time of the outbreak of the 
disease under thirty years of age. 
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II. Resymbolization—Much more interesting and also more 
frequent are the cases in which improvement or cure is induced by 
gradual alteration of the delusional form. 

Something similar is observed in all those patients in whom a 
partial transfer of their delusions to the physician or someone else 
of the asylum personnel has occurred. These patients are always 
much more quiet and tractable as soon as the transfer has occurred, 
but are not practically cured, since they respond to each attempt at 
discharging them with a fresh exacerbation of the disease. Here 
belong, also, the not infrequent cases in which the asylum milieu fits 
in with a positive complex. 

I have for instance a patient with a decided “ Foundling-asylum com- 
plex,” who in our institution or in the City Hospital, conducts himself 
entirely like a healthy employee and tends the garden, but nevertheless 
at every attempt to discharge him, becomes again disturbed; further, 
another one with an active “military complex” whom the barrack-like 


discipline of the asylum has helped to comport himself in an orderly 
manner. 


These are quite analogous processes as observed by Ricklin in 
his “improvements by removal.”? 

It comes about thereby, more as an interpretation of the actual 
outer world altered in the sense of wish-fulfilment, while in the fol- 
lowing cases on the contrary, it is as resymbolization of the delu- 
sions in the sense of the actual exterior world, or as such an altera- 
tion of the unreal wish-fulfilment, that an objectively well-regulated 
behavior again becomes possible without giving up entirely the wish- 
fulfilment idea. 

This comes about in this way: that the wish arising from the 
region of the subconscious, whose direct fulfilment when contained 
in the delusional structure renders a social life on the part of the 
patient impossible, may be represented as fulfilled, through a more 
harmless symbol, so that an ordered existence again becomes possible. 
To this end, exactly the same symbols are applied as in the wish- 
fulfilment phantasies of dreams. 

The significance of the falling out of the teeth in the dreams of 
healthy women is known. Exactly the same symbol I found em- 
ployed in the processes of improvement in three schizophrenic fe- 
males. once in the negative, twice in the positive sense. 

It is hardly an accident that the four patients in whom I have ob- 


2 Dr. T. Riklin, Uber Versetzungsbesserungen. Psych.-Neurol. Wochen- 
schr., 1905. 
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served this resymbolization were all somewhat limited mentally or 
slightly imbecile. 

To resymbolization belong also all the more or less successful 
attempts at conversion of somatic symptoms. 


A twenty-six-year-old woman was attacked acutely after repeated 
confinements. In her delusions she transported her children to her 
Father, that is in Heaven. She saw her Father in the clouds, the chil- 
dren on his knees, heard the Saviour say that the children belonged to 
Him, that He had taken them back to himself, understood in a manner 
which need not be further stated, that her children had died. She be- 
came however rapidly quieter, sought with remarkable stubbornness the 
extraction of all her teeth, smiled about this in a mysterious manner 
and knitted socks and stockings for her children, while she still affirmed 
that they were dead. Finally we yielded to her importunities and ex- 
tracted three somewhat carious teeth, whereupon recovery set in almost 
immediately, and has lasted five years. 

A nineteen-year-old, somewhat imbecile girl was taken acutely with 
delusions of persecutions of a sexual character, saw men in the room and 
under the bed, believed herself to have been impregnated by the Lord in 
church. She was brought in, in a condition of great anxious excite- 
ment, made many attempts to escape and to commit suicide. On August 
30 and August 31, 1909, she had on each occasion a tooth extracted, was 
after this noticeably much quieter. On September 6 she was quite satis- 
fied and happy, was paroled on September 7 and since then has gotten 
along outside. 

Another somewhat weak-minded woman thirty-one years old, un- 
happily married, childless, decidedly paranoid, complained about the im- 
proper position of her teeth, wanted nearly all of them extracted, but 
was satisfied however when it was promised to extract one bad tooth. 
Shortly before the operation she expressed great anxiety and remarked, 
“T would rather go through child birth.” She bravely kept still how- 
ever and two days later was so much better than she could be transferred 
to the quietest ward, and fourteen days later was discharged. 

An equally dreamy, and to that extent original, transformation of a 
wish-fulfilment-phantasy directly inimical to life into a harmless symbol 
was illustrated in a forty-four-year-old katatonic who came to us with 
the picture of a severe melancholia agitata. Her husband had hung 
himself. She busied herself soon after this with plans for marrying 
again, which naturally seriously disturbed her conscience. In her psy- 
chosis she believed that she must, without fail, take her own life. She 
was greatly depressed, inhibited, groaned night and day, accused herself 
of all possible sins, made a number of attempts at suicide. One day 
however she affirmed that she had burned up her “ certificate of origin,” 
quieted down and soon could be discharged as cured. This was five 
years ago. She is now engaged to be married. 

I know several older paranoids with far reaching remissions of the 
psychological symptoms, who in their quiet periods can pass for men- 
tally sound, but who complain of all sorts of bodily ills, intestinal worms, 
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herpes, inflammation of the spine, bladder-catarrh, metritis, muscular 
rheumatism, ringworm, for which no physcial basis can be recognized, 
ailments which, during the exacerbations of the psychical disease, en- 
tirely disappear. 

Two girls with grave katatonic symptoms, complain in the intercur- 
rent relatively good, or entirely good periods, of dryness of the nasal 
mucus membrane, and stopping up of the nose, though the objective 
findings are quite negative. 


Actual, objectively recognizable morbid conditions greatly facili- 
tate the conversion in such cases. Perhaps a portion of the well- 
known cases of improvement of the psychical symptoms during bod- 
ily illness are to be explained in this manner. 

In other cases, the patients by a little, apparently immaterial 
alteration of the wish-fulfilment delusional idea itself without con- 
version or resymbolization, are enabled to behave again in conformity 
with actual external conditions. Unfortunately, I have so far been 
able to find only one transparent case of this kind. 

A fifty-year-old, unhappily married woman, freed herself from her 
husband by, in her delusion, transplanting herself to America. Conse- 
quently, neighborhood, asylum and surroundings all appeared foreign to 
her. She could understand no one since everybody spoke “ American.” 
Her daughter, who had visited her, was not her daughter; her daughter 
had sunk into the sea and was miserably drowned. The patient was 
apprehensively excited, confused, conceivably unable to appreciate the 
contradiction which existed between her actual surroundings and the 
fancied situation. At length she quieted down, was cheerful, recognized 
the neighborhood as that of “ Sch,” conducted herself in orderly fashion, 
worked. All this she accomplished, by, in her delusions, transporting 
her husband to America while she herself stayed here. She then re- 
mained for a long time in the same condition. One day she declared 
that the man who visited her fom time to time was her second husband, 
that her first was in America. The second had indeed the same name, 
but had somewhat different eyes and hair, and now it was possible for 
the first time to let her go home. 


Evasion of the Complex—Certain peculiarities in a severe case 
of katatonia which proceeded to recovery with striking suddenness 
called my attention to a method of improvement which I cannot 
better describe than by the terms, “evasion of the complex.” Fur- 
ther observations have shown me that this process is common enough 
but can seldom proceed to a favorable result, on grounds which lie 
in the nature of the process itself. 

The delusional content frequently consists, not in the conception 
of only one wish-situation accepted as permanent, but the patients 
pass through a whole line of experiences, which little by little bring 
about the fulfilment of the wish. 
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It is sufficient to sketch shortly a few examples: A farmer after a 
beating passed quickly into a condition of katatonic excitement. In his 
condition of clouded consciousness he went through the journey to Amer- 
ica which he had long wished to make, in all its details, storms, sea- 
sickness, etc., believed himself to be in New York and then to have come 
back again. As he began to quiet down, he explained the whole thing 
as due to confusing himself with his brother, who had actually been in 
America, later to a dream. 

A girl who, already in the prodromal stage, had shown in the associ- 
ation experiment the wish to be forced, in her confusional stage, expe- 
rienced the most shocking sexual assaults, believed herself to be in a 
bagnio, went through lascivious scenes, thought herself infected with 
syphilis, pregnant, delivered by an operation. 

A young lady who for eight years had waited in vain for the return 
of her affianced and thought that she had noticed by his letters that he 
no longer loved her, had the wish to have a child by him without having 
to marry him. In her delusional system, civil marriage had been 
abolished, free love introduced, all sin and disease was banished from 
the world, she prepared herself for the reception of her lover, made her 
bridal bed, cured the other patients by the laying on of hands, etc., then 
transferred her wishes for motherhood to the doctor, had been impreg- 
nated by him under hypnosis, later delivered under narcosis and the child 
secretly taken away. 

A thirty-five-year-old single lady, who had been quite celebrated in 
society, suffered during ten years from the fact that a gentleman whom 
she loved could never decide to become engaged to her. Sometimes he 
was quite attentive, then again she would hear nothing from him for 
months. This was repeated many times. On this account she rejected 
many offers, some of them from more promising suitors; often believed 
that the accomplishment of her wish was at hand, only to be deceived 
again. At length she developed acutely a severe katatonia. At the be- 
ginning of her confusional stage she believed herself married, carried 
out coitus scenes; then she commenced to torment her husband, repre- 
sented now by one and again by another person of her entourage, re- 
venged herself upon him for the loss of position in society which she 
believed herself to have sustained on his account, by contemptuously de- 
preciating his position and calling, while she exaggerated her own su- 
periority. She constantly threw up to him petty offences in Zurich 
German “ Tiupflischiesserei” and gave drastic expression to her remarks 
by smearing the rim of the bathtub with feces. She then restored her 
wounded honor by uniting herself, in order, with all the gentlemen whom 
she could in her time have had. She reassumed her position in society, 
by going through again all the social occasions in which she had for- 
merly shone and had been celebrated. 


In common in all these cases, is the fact that a wish-fulfilling de- 
lusional system comes to a certain conclusion. Hence the way is 
opened for recovery. The patients can, so to express it, begin to 
live in reality again. 
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Toward the end of the confusional stage of these cases there is 
very often the delusion on the part of the patients that they have 
been changed, or that they are not the persons for whom they have 
been taken, that they have died or have been dead. This all is noth- 
ing else but that the period of life which has just ended, with all its 
content of consciousness, has been switched out of the chain of con- 
nected memories. 

To the content of consciousness to be switched out however, be- 
longs, not only the time of the acute mental disturbance, but the 
period before falling ill, longer or shorter according to circum- 
stances, which contains the last affective experience which caused 
the outbreak of the disease. Also there must be separated from 
consciousness the facts of having been ill and in an asylum. 

When patients have arrived at the end of their wish-experiences 
and wake from their confusional condition, they find themselves 
in the same condition as people in fairy tales, who come back from 
the mountain of enchantment or awake from an enchanted sleep of 
a year and a day, in the same condition in which they were when 
put under enchantment. What they experienced in the intervening 
period, they have forgotten. Their consciousness begins again at the 
point at which they were enchanted. In the interim, time has not 
stood still. The surrounding world has changed, has further de- 
veloped. The disenchanted however, who have not assisted at this 
change, understand the world, the world understands them, no more. 

While the people in the fairy tale however have remained un- 
changed in body, for example come back as children, from the moun- 
tain to which they were trdnsported when children, in our patients, 
the body has developed further or has undergone regressive changes. 
For them the body belongs to the altered outer world, it often fits in 
no longer with the psychical stage of development to which the 
patients must hark back, if they would get around the whole disease 
complex and its psychical causes, in order to live on again, that is, 
to find a point of contact with healthy ground. 

If their content of consciousness was not radically different at 
that time from the psychical content which at the time of their re- 
covery was to be expected in people of their age, social position 
and education, and if in their immediate entourage, in the mean- 
time, no very striking change has occurred, there will be nothing 
specially striking in their persons or in their demeanor, in spite of 
the fact that they have set themselves back psychically, into a con- 
dition younger than that corresponding to their actual ages. 
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The young lady, the content of whose delusions I have just described, 
was thirty-five years old upon awakening from her confusional condition, 
while the cause of her illness dated back about ten years. In order to 
get around the whole complex, she hence had to transport herself back 
to the early twenties. She recovered rapidly and appeared quite normal. 
It struck me however that she conducted herself in a little more affected, 
coquettish and pert manner than was to be expected at her age. She 
had something of the school girl about her, read as soon as she was in 
condition to do so, Torquato Tasso and similar literature, and chose as 
a place for completing her cure, a certain locality on the Lake of Geneva, 
where in her time she had been at school. Her whole psychical make 
up corresponded pretty closely to that of a young lady just returned 
home from school. Such a person however, when she comes of a good 
family, that is, does not have to work, remains single, and always at 
home with her parents, does not change greatly psychically in ten or 
fifteen years, and on this account the resulting cure was unusually good. 


Prerequisites for a good result as to cure by evading the complex 
is, in every case, that a psychical conflict of comparatively late be- 
ginning, etiologically overbalances all other causes of disease, that 
the disease breaks out first, at an age at which no important psychical 
change is any longer to be expected, and that during the time which 
on recovery has to be eliminated, no very important changes in the 
immediate entourage of the patient have occurred, for instance the 
death of some person upon whom they depended in that period of 
life into which they must transport themselves back. 

To the unavoidable alterations of the external world which con- 
front the patients when they awake from their confusional condi- 
tion, belongs of course the fact that they find themselves in the 
asylum. This makes itself particularly felt in patients who have 
been brought in, in a much confused condition. Usually however 
they pass over this fact comparatively easily. Now and then they 
use this skillfully, to prepare for the translation into a former happy 
period of life. They explain the asylum as a hotel, a conservatory, 
a boys’ school, or a barrack. Very frequently they conceive the 
asylum as a hospital for patients bodily ill and justify their stay 
through the deception of all sorts of bodily ills, exhaustion, etc. 
Others do not entirely ignore their psychical disease, but explain 
that in the asylum they got somewhat confused on account of the 
noise of the other patients, the rough treatment, the baths, etc. 

Sometimes also it happens that the asylum surroundings allow 
themselves to be more easily united with the psychical condition into 
which the patients must return after getting around their complexes, 
than the home surroundings which have in the meantime become 
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considerably altered. Such patients understand how, by all sorts of 
maneuvers, to prolong their stay in the institution without really re- 
lapsing mentally. 

Unfortunately the prerequisites favorable to good results by the 
process of evasion, as sketched above, seldom exist. The contrast 
between former content of consciousness, taken up anew, and pres- 
ent reality is all too great. The demeanor of the patient too little 
corresponds to his age. Particularly is this the case in psychoses 
which set in early, after whose expiration the patients must trans- 
port themselves back to the time of puberty or to childhood. Their 
childish, finicky behavior contrasts so greatly with their actual age 
that they appear permanently deranged. This appears to me the 
chief reason why, as I have found by a statistical study of the 
Rheinauer material,? the age at which the trouble began was the 
younger, the more hebephrenic the end stage appears and so much 
the later, the more the end stage approaches that of paranoia with 
preserved ability to work and externally well-ordered demeanor. 


A variety of the mechanism of evasion I was able to observe in a 
lady of entirely normal mentality. She returned after a period of fif- 
teen years, spent abroad in childless marriage, to the paternal home which 
had in the meantime remained unchanged, and was herself astonished 
that she had the tendency to associate only with school friends and to 
speak by preference about former times when she was single, and that 
at times she forgot that she had been married and had lived long years 
away from her home. 


As I indicated at the start, I only wished to communicate a few 
observations which impressed themselves upon me in the case of 
schizophrenics, whose condition so far improved that they practically 
could be considered as recovered, observations which only concern 
the intrapsychic manifestations in these patients. Why these cases 
recovered, on what the disease finally depended, and what the special 
processes of recovery were, my observations do not inform me. 

I might relate in conclusion, however, that two very strongly 
katatonically colored cases, astonishingly suddenly came to recov- 
ery, when in the patients, through an actual, in itself ordinary, hap- 
pening, a strong affect was brought about. It made exactly the ap- 
pearance as if by the affect-producing occurrence, they were awak- 
ened from a deep sleep. 


3 Dr. H. Bertschinger, Die Verblodungspsychosen in der Katatonalen 
Ziurcherischen Pflegeanstalt Rheinau. Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, Bd. LVIII. 
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In one case the affect was set up by the young lady concerned, who 
for weeks had conducted herself in a free and easy manner, and by pref- 
erence had presented herself naked, being suddenly surprised, while in 
an indecent position, by a certain person in the institution whom she had 
formerly known; she blushed, appeared ashamed, went to bed for the 
first time in weeks, from then on was quiet and after a short time was 
discharged. 

In the second case, the patient, who on account of furious excitement 
had to be isolated just before the morning rounds, was informed that 
in the afternoon she would be visited by her father and must pull herself 
together. The immediate effect was a fresh outburst. It happened that 
the expected visitor arrived by a later train than usual, and stopped some 
time in the office before he came to his daughter. He found her, for 
the first time since her four months’ stay with us, in tears. She had 
expected him sooner, and had become anxious on account of his long 
delay, spoke sensibly for the first time with him, and on the next morn- 
ing could be transferred to a quiet ward. 


I explain the process in this way, that in these cases, the affect 
arising from an experience of actual life for an instant filled the 
whole consciousness of the patient, and so made possible the repres- 
sion of the part of the subconscious which had broken through into 
the conscious. Perhaps work-therapy acts in a quite similar way, 
since it need not be an outspoken affect which occupies the con- 
scious sphere so completely that the subconscious is in a quasi- 
mechanical way suppressed. Lively interests, occupation of the 
consciousness through employment, probably work in an entirely 
similar manner. 

Perhaps the psychic content, which in mental diseases comes up 
into the consciousness, lies always ready in the subconscious in all 
men. These are in part the instincts, wishes, views, common to 
all men, which originate in phylogenetically older periods and in the 
course of individual psychical development are ontogenetically ab- 
breviated, again passed through and suppressed: in part, individual 
wishes, strivings, repressed by discipline into the subconscious. By 
conscious mental activity all these things are held back in the sub- 
conscious. Let the pressure of the conscious mind for any reason 
relax, in dreams, in exhaustion, in slight clouding of consciousness of 
any sort, in mental disease, let a sort of emptiness of consciousness, 
as for example, that due to lack of occupation in solitary confine- 
ment, occur, or let it become necessary to, at any cost, suppress a 
negatively toned content of consciousness, and there occurs, what I 
at the start denominated eruption of the subconscious into the con- 
scious. 
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If recovery occurs, the part of the subconscious which has 
broken into the conscious is rendered harmless by conscious work- 
ing over a correction, through resymbolization is brought into agree- 
ment with the actual truth, or is again repressed by the whole con- 
sciousness becoming filled with vivid actual experiences and interests. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS FOR 
THE MENTAL SCIENCES 


By Dr. Otro RANK AND Dr. Hanns SAcus 
OF VIENNA 


AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS BY Dr. CHARLES R. PAYNE 


OF WADHAMS, N. Y. 
(Continued from page 89) 


We have, at the beginning, called the repression the result of 
the culture of the community acting on the individual. Now, we 
see that its counterpart, the unconscious, also stretches out be- 
yond the bounds of the individual and represents the return of 
the first beginnings of our species, in which everyone must begin 
afresh as a child; these early conditions are withdrawn from 
consciousness with the progressive adaptation to civilization but 
never destroyed or rendered of no effect. Hidden by the super- 
structure of the higher mental life, the unconscious nevertheless 
remains alive and represents, since it comprises within itself 
simultaneously the past of the individual and that of the species, 
the universal human of the personality, the connection which 
binds the most highly developed, as well as those who have 
lagged behind, to the whole. 

This hypothesis, rendered possible by psychoanalysis, is noth- 
ing else than a transference of the socalled biogenetic principle 
put forward by Hackel, according to which, the individual re- 
peats in the mental life the mode of development of the species. 
The question is at hand, why psychoanalysis should be indis- 
pensable to such an hypothesis since the fundamental observation 
of the child’s mental life seems to suffice for it. To this it may 
be replied that the stages, most important in this respect, have 
already been passed through when the child has become capable 
of clear expression and thereby become a suitable object for 
study. By far the most important facts can be confirmed only 
by inference from the remains of that early time, which have per- 
sisted in the unconscious ; that is, by the case given and tested by 
psychoanalysis by means of an observation of the child sharpened 
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by this experience. Furthermore, the child’s mental life is, in no 
way, thoroughly understood at later stages as yet, as the general 
error of judgment in the question of sexuality of children shows. 
Only with psychoanalysis has the unprejudiced observation of 
the child begun, since the investigator who is not familiar with 
his own repression is scarcely in a position to see in its true light 
the mental condition of the child, which is wholly or in part free 
from repression. 

An important support for the phylogenetic hypothesis here 
developed lies in the fact that the parallelism in certain cases 
does not limit itself merely to the inner life, but also makes its 
appearance in external things. We refer to some of the typical 
symptoms of the neurotic, especially the sufferer from the ob- 
sessional neurosis, which exactly repeat the superstitious cus- 
toms of primitive peoples. Both the regulations applying to the 
conduct of savages and the impulses underlying the symptoms 
were completely unintelligible, both to the persons who acted 
under the influence of these, and to the investigator studying 
them. Psychoanalysis traces both phenomena back to the same 
source, namely, the unconscious, under the sway of which the 
neurotic and the primitive man stand in far higher degree than 
the normal civilized man. 

Thus, there corresponds, for example, to the frequently ob- 
served neurotic fear of clear ringing sounds, pointed objects 
and the like, a tayoo command which forbids the keeping of 
weapons in inhabited places; the obsessional idea that the death 
of a man could be caused by his own evil wishes, is repeated in 
the belief in the possibility of injuring an enemy by magical for- 
mule; the joy-destroying grief of the neurotic for a beloved 
person finds expression*? in the anxiety of the savage lest the 
departed return as hostile demons; as the relations of the neu- 
rotic to the persons important to him vary between immeasur- 
able love and immeasurable hate, so also the savage has an am- 
bivalent attitude toward certain persons who are especially im- 
portant for him, in particular toward his ruler and those of dif- 
ferent family, so that there is exhibited toward them, now, the 
most devoted reverence, now, the most pitiless hostility; espe- 
cially, however, do the countless strict regulations which would 
prevent an undisturbed dwelling together of the family members 


42“ Every dead person is a vampire, the unloved ones excepted.” 
Friedrich Hebbel, Diary of Jan. 31, 1831. 
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of opposite sexes—mother and son, mother-in-law and son-in- 
law, brother and sister—make plain that there exists in the 
savage, the exaggerated anxiety over incest so important for the 
etiology of the neurosis, which is to be explained only by a most 
intense temptation to incest. 

Thus the complexes which disturb the family life of the 
neurotic also play a rdéle in the primitive family, which fact is im- 
portant from the standpoint of the history of civilization. 

The parallel between psychic onto- and phylo-genesis is more 
than an interesting observation; in numerous cases it can be 
demonstrated that what psychoanalysis has shown to be the im- 
portant factor of the individual development has also been of 
great importance for the cultural development, and therefore, if 
intelligently applied, can contribute to the solution of the most 
difficult ethnological problems. Of course, progress must be 
made cautiously and the diversity of the material given proper 
consideration. The greatest part of the development of hu- 
manity was occasioned from within outward, by the masses of 
energy gained from mental sources, somewhat like the establish- 
ment of the taboo-prohibition with its ethical, religious and 
esthetic results, together with the structures which were created 
as compensation for the renunciation imposed by this prohibi- 
tion. But this development, is extraordinarily strongly influenced 
by external circumstances, now hastened, now retarded, many 
times even directed into entirely different courses. The agencies 
determining the manner in which the external world exerts its 
influence are often fundamentally different, both in individual 
development and manner of development. Thus, for example, 
the creation of fire has been a most highly important act not 
only for the physical conditions of existence but also, indirectly, 
for the psychic conditions. We may assume—and the traces of 
memory preserved in ethnology also prove it—that this activity, 
eminently important for the primitive man, was suitable to set 
free in him great quantities of affects and resulted in corre- 
sponding displacements of his libido toward the outer world. 
After this new kind of discharge of affect had firmly established 
itself on the basis of the great practical advantage connected 
with it, the mental economy could be placed on a new basis. 
Likewise, the introduction of agriculture brought with itself a 
mental revolution. The right to plough up mother earth and 
fertilize her, brought about the downfall of countless taboo pro- 
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hibitions which narrowed life, a proof that alongside and by 
means of this progress in external culture humanity knew how to 
gain a bit of internal freedom which had previously been with- 
held. The knowledge of the creation of fire and the practice of 
agriculture can scarcely exercise on the mental life of our chil- 
dren a similar revolutionary influence, hence these activities have 
significance for our unconscious only in their sexual symbolism 
which may represent a final remnant of their one-time phylo- 
genetic value. 

These circumstances which disturb the parallelism are to be 
taken into close consideration in the application of the psycho- 
analytic method and results to ethnology; whoever attempts, 
without giving them proper consideration, to make a smooth 
transference from the one series to the other, will be unable to 
make his accounts agree. It would be very unjust to blame 
psychoanalysis for this, or turning the tables, to assert that this 
or that fundamental principle of psychoanalysis was incorrect 
because it could not be applied immediately to the early history 
of humanity. For psychoanalysis, the investigations begun in 
this field are of extraordinary value as a test of its validity and 
as substantiation of the much disputed theses enunciated by it. 
Its real conclusive force rests first and last on the individual 
psychological material in which it may never be contradicted. If 
its applicability in other sciences is thereby rendered difficult, 
still this is to bs considered a necessary consequence of the 
different manner of arranging the material which demands a 
special method. An “Open Sesame” by which, without care or 
pains, all doors are opened, psychoanalysis is not. 

In close connection with the above deductions, stands the 
question, whether one has to so conceive of phylogenetic paral- 
lelism that, as a result of a law still unknown to us, all the stages 
of mental development of the race are contained in the indi- 
dual, from the beginning, as dispositions, from which disposi- 
tions, with the progress of organic development, as one might 
say automatically, the stages of mental development make their 
appearance, or whether, only for the reason that the same causes 
are working on the child as on primitive humanity—passage 
from pleasure to reality principle, animistic view of the world, 
incest limitations, etc-—the same results are brought about. It 
is evident that the answer to this question, which can be given 
with any certainty, only after the investigation of the whole 
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problem has progressed quite far, cannot be demanded at the 
beginning of the inquiry. In any case, the first possibility, which 
goes still further and includes a series of other problems within 
itself, must for the present be laid aside as a working hypothesis. 

The traces of earlier mental life are preserved for us in an- 
other structure which exists in uninterrupted flow from the 
earliest times to our own day, and is of the highest, yes, most 
decisive value, for the mental life of humanity, namely, speech. 
Concerning the development of speech in the child, thus far, no 
investigation from the standpoint of psychoanalysis has been 
instituted. On the other hand, with reference to the great prob- 
lem of the origin of human speech, the philologist, Dr. Hans 
Sperber** has proposed an hypothesis which, without proceed- 
ing from psychoanalytic premises, completely agrees with the 
results of the psychoanalytic mode of thought. According to 
Sperber, for the discovery of the origin of speech, it is necessary 
to find those typical situations which earliest brought home to 
man the desire to influence another person in the direction of his 
wishes by voluntary sounds. Of such situations, there are only 
two: the child who lacks nourishment, and the sexually excited 
man; these two persons will perceive that the cries emitted by 
them, at first in purely reflex manner, call to them a person, 
whose presence they wish, and will learn from that, to repeat 
these cries intentionally when they want the person in question 
near them. From the case of the child, who calls his mother, 
no way leads to speech formation; easily, however, from the 
sexual call. The first activities of primitive man are really sub- 
stitutes for the sexual act for him, hence, he will utter the same 
call, for example, in lighting a fire, and when he has once learned 
the efficacy of this, he will invite to participation in this latter 
activity by it. Later, the same sequence of sounds is used in 
general, only in the derivative sense, since the younger genera- 
tion learns to use them before the reproductive instinct awakens 
in it. Then, if after the lapse of centuries, there came the dis- 
covery of a new activity, as digging or hammering, another 
sexual call which had become fixed in the meantime now passed 
over to the new discovery. Thus is explained the origin of 
many primitive verb-roots, with which the beginning of speech 

43TImago, Part 5, 1912. “Uber den Einfluss sexueller Momente auf 


Entstehung u. Entwicklung der Sprache” (concerning the influence of 
sexual agencies in the origin and development of speech). 
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is filled. In reference to the substantives, it may only be pointed 
out in brief that the most important division which we make 
to-day, namely, according to gender, indicates how much in all 
things the relations to the sexual characteristics were con- 
sidered.** 

It agrees exceedingly well with Sperber’s hypothesis that in 
most languages the roots for the names of the primitive forms of 
activity : to light a fire, to dig, to plough, etc., have the secondary 
meaning, to practice coitus. Since speech formation can be only 
so conceived that some few primitive forms (roots) assume a 
series of meanings and in the course of time become varied by 
addition of cultural forms, it may be considered as proven that 
those roots which were best adapted to the change in meaning 
were the most suitable for speech formation and these are, as 
we have seen, the sexual. Roots with originally non-sexual sig- 
nificance, which appear in later stages, will gain a great capa- 
bility for extension from the fact that they have passed through 
the sexual sphere of ideas. 

From a stem with the meaning vulva we find, for example, 
derivatives which serve to denote such slightly related ideas as 
baker’s ware, ragged piece of clothing, vessel and others. Thus, 
middle high German “ Kotze” for vulva, also means prostitute, 
and finally, coarse woolen goods, kotze, pack-basket. To this 
category belcng Alsatian “Kutt,” the posteriors, Bavarian 
“Kutz,” intestines, Thuringian “Kuttel,” sack (from which 
“Kutte,” a piece of clothing of shape of sack), English “cod” 
cushion (Old Danish kodde) and the “Kutt” found in many 
German dialects, ditch. With this list, the derivatives are not 
by any means exhausted: Swiss “chutz,” owl, then “Kotz,” 
tuft of flowers, Swedish “Kotte,” the round spike of flowers 
of the pine tree, Old High German “chutti,” agmen, Dutch 
“kudde,” grex. In addition, a large number of these words 
have also kept the old meaning of vulva. 

If the importance of a group of ideas for the speech forma- 
tion depends on the fact that derivatives from the expressions 
taken therefrom may easily come into use in other, very nu- 
merous and most widely separated fields, then theoretically, we 

44 Erich Schmidt calls astonishing the instinct of children of nature 
for sexual distinctions, which is extended beyond man and animals, to 


sensual personification of all phenomena (Schlesinger, Geschichte des 
Symbols, p. 417). 
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are justified in saying that this field is sexuality. The uni- 
versal tendency to obtain a secondary gain of pleasure in every 
action directed toward a practical end, can be presupposed. This 
would be best brought about in every case when it succeeded in 
finding for such an activity a similarity with an activity not di- 
rected toward practical ends, but only toward pleasurable grati- 
fication ; if this result was attained, it would be retained and con- 
stantly emphasized anew, so that to the unpleasant practical ac- 
tivity would be fastened the name of another pleasant one, and 
thus sanction the substitution of the one for the other by name. 
Of such kind of pleasurably toned activities, there are only two 
for primitive men, namely the satisfying of the hunger and the 
sexual instincts; while the satisfaction of the hunger instinct is 
an act which is carried out in a most simple and stereotyped 
manner, and scarcely affords the ground for numerous analogies, 
and which, in the beginning, completely lacked the social charac- 
teristic, the case with the sexual instinct is far more favorable. 
Another very important circumstance is the fact that to the 
hunger instinct which is served only by immediate real gratifi- 
cation, the world of phantasy stands immensely farther away 
than to the sexual instinct. Finally, the deeper reason for the 
preference of this latter lies in the repression which meets it the 
very first thing, adding a dynamic agency which is completely 
lacking to the hunger instinct. Since man, as a result of the 
erection of incest barriers and other cultural demands, had to 
renounce in great part the previously customary sexual gratifi- 
cation, there became disposable in him a considerable quantity 
of libido for which he no longer: found use. The feeling of dis- 
comfort which arose from this damming back of libido caused 
him to utilize every opportunity for releasing it, that is, he 
sexualized his surrounding world and especially his own ac- 
tivities. While, thus, the creation of an analogy with the satis- 
faction of the hunger instinct, aside from its greater difficulty, 
afforded merely a positive premium of pleasure, the sexualiza- 
tion could act still more beneficently by lessening the discomfort 
from tension. 

The complete counterpart of this original manner of develop- 
ment may be observed in higher stages of civilization and with 
more intensive repression. When the frank designation of sexual 
matters begins to act as causing shame and therefore discom- 
fort, a substitution is interposed in its place, for example, in- 
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stead of the word for vagina, one for the mouth or another 
harmless bodily opening, or for the reproductive act, some kind 
of work. This comparative method of designation often ac- 
quires in time by constant application for the same purpose the 
sexual meaning itself. Thus, by this process, words which were 
originally harmless, are changed into sexual ones, while the 
primitive development consists in an expression, customarily 
used for sexual things, expanding by change of meaning to the 
name for a culturally important business or implement. By the 
changing power of attraction and repulsion of sexuality, a part 
of the development of speech is kept in constant flux. 

Also, aside from the relations to sexuality, the knowledge of 
the unconscious is: of highest value for the comprehension of 
the origin and earliest development of speech, because therein 
are preserved those primitive forms of thinking which took part 
in the first attempts at speech formation. In the internal con- 
nection which exists between thought and speech, an hypothesis 
can scarcely be proposed concerning its genesis, if no definite 
idea has been formed of the manner of thought of primitive 
men, which was always very different from that of the present. 

The influence of some mental mechanisms belonging to the 
unconscious may be asserted to-day, although we stand only at 
the beginning of the investigations dealing with it. Thus, there 
belongs to the previously mentioned attributes of the uncon- 
scious the peculiarity that the feeling for the incompatibility of 
opposites starts from it; indeed that it delights to link these to- 
gether, even when they are diametrically opposed. Many dec- 
ades ago, this same peculiarity was maintained by an eminent 
philologist*® as a constant peculiarity of the oldest languages ; 
these languages designate many contrasting pairs by the same 
expression, which only later divides into two different words 
with contrasting meanings. Thus, the word “taboo,” used many 
times by us, and the Hebrew word of same meaning, “ kodausch,” 
as well as the Latin, “sacer,” have the simultaneous meanings 
of “sacred” and “uncanny,” “accursed.” 

The capability for abstract and conceptual thinking developed 
only slowly and was certainly present in the early stages of the 
development of speech only in rudimentary form. To the ques- 
tion, with what forms of thought the primitive men may have 
worked, where the terms were lacking to them, analogy with the 


45 Karl Abel, Uber den Gegensinn der Urworte, Leipsic, 1884. 
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unconscious likewise affords us a conclusion. The unconscious 
is also unfamiliar with the formulation of a concept, hence it 
utilizes to wide extent another more obvious means, in order to 
establish mentally, at least in some measure, the peculiarity and 
connection of things, namely, symbolism. Thus, two ideas widely 
separated in our thought may be very closely joined in the un- 
conscious mental life, and in that of primitive people, by the 
fact that both are used as symbol for the same represented ob- 
ject, or that one of the two corresponded to the represented ob- 
ject itself, the other to the representing symbol.*® This possi- 
bility, etymology, in investigating the oldest derivatives, should 
constantly take into consideration. Numerous symbols are uni- 
versally familiar from their application in folklore and art. 
Etymology already makes use of these and psychoanalysis need 
only call attention to their especial significance in the uncon- 
scious mental life as a hitherto unknown factor. Other symbols, 
and just those which are most characteristic of the primitive 
mental life, lost their relations to conscious comprehension and 
disappeared almost completely from those forms of symbolic 
application which are calculated for reception by another one. 
They withdrew to those kinds of expression of the unconscious 
which are glad to escape comprehension, as is the case especially 
in the dream. The symbols of this group may, in general, only 
be comprehended by deep investigation of the unconscious, and 
hence, for the etymological estimation of them, a knowledge of 
psychoanalysis is an indispensable condition. 

We must cast a hasty glance over the material of speech, the 
sound formation. For the child, the joining together of articu- 
lated sounds, which it little by little learns to control, is some- 
thing independent, which the child prefers to distinguish from 
the things denoted, since he may much easier subject these 
sounds to his own will than the things themselves. The child 
is, therefore, inclined to misunderstand the connection between a 
thing and its name, which it cannot quite grasp intellectually, so 
that he takes the name for the thing, regarding it as a substitute 
for the thing itself. Something similar we find among primitive 
men, who are of the opinion that one has a certain power over a 
thing if one knows its name. On this rests the inclination to 
euphemism, namely, among names of people and names of places; 
numerous remains of this belief occur in myths and legends. 


46 According to Gerber (Die Sprache der Kunst, 1885) the roots were 
created in the stage of unconscious symbolism. 
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It is a result of this error that in childish and also in primi- 
tive thought the assumption prevails that to the similarity of 
name a material connection must also correspond. The clang 
association, in this stage of mentality, easily takes the place of 
the actual relation ; also, in the unconscious, the same is the case; 
This is very plain in the dream work, which delights in deriving 
connections from clang associations, with disregard of the con- 
nection in content. For the origin of speech, the tendency, 
which appears in dreams, of bringing into connection the simi- 
larity of the thing with the similarity of the sound of the name, 
is of preéminent importance.*? 

An analogy to this mechanism is afforded us by the origin 
of writing. Of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, we at least know 
definitely that the gradual transformation from a consecutive 
series of pictures to a sound writing took its origin from the 
circumstance that one applied definite signs, not only for the ob- 
jects which they represented, but also for other objects with 
which they possessed absolutely no internal or external relation- 
ship, except that the names of these had the same or similar 
wording. Thus, they utilized not the basis of the material as- 
sociation but that of the clang association. For example, son is 
represented by the picture of the goose, because both words sound 
somewhat alike ; judge, one writes as wolf, because both bore the 
name “seb.’*8 The interpretation of Horapollon, who sought to 
represent, at any cost, relations of content as the underlying ones, 
led to the same nonsense as would result from a dream interpre- 
tation which should make use of the same technique. 

Obviously, psychoanalysis comes into consideration only for 
the origin of language and etymology. In this, there is no over- 
looking of the importance of the higher development and still 

47 “ Between the word and its object comes the picture and, by chance, 
signifies like-sounding objects between which no other connection than a 
phonetic and sound symbolism exists. Where different words agree in 
sound, they deceive the people, so that it assumes a like relation. This 
belief in the relationship of sounds and their double meaning has a share 
in the formation of the Greek religion.” Welcker (Griech. Gétterlehre, 


1857). 

48 Die Hierglyphen, by Prof. Dr. A. Ermann, Sammlung Géschen, No. 
608. According to Conrady, this naming by means of the “sound rebus ” 
was also the rule in other related picture writings, like the Chinese and 
Sumerian (VerOffentlichungen des stadt. Museums fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Leipsig, 1907, Pt. 1, Introduction). 
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less depreciation of philology devoted to its study. From the 
standpoint of our consideration, nevertheless, these stages come 
into consideration only as secondary elaboration of the primitive 
mental material, for our task is limited to explaining the in- 
fluence of the unconscious on speech formation in the funda- 
mental characteristics and calling attention to how much is to 
be gained for the science of language by the attainment of a 
better insight into this problem. 


CHAPTER V 


EstHETICS AND PsyCHOLOGY OF THE ARTIST 


The possibility of a psychological understanding is always 
easier in poetry than in any other field of art. We would, there- 
fore, keep this constantly in mind with our esthetic considerations 
and only occasionally touch upon other kinds of art. 

If we propose two fundamental esthetic questions, namely, 
what kind of enjoyment a work of the art of poetry affords, and 
in what way it accomplishes this, the first deliberation shows con- 
tradictions, which can scarcely be solved so long as the considera- 
tion remains limited to the processes of consciousness. For to thé 
first question, we must answer that the content of poems is in 
great part suited to arouse in us painful affects: calamity and sor- 
row, the suffering and downfall of noble men are, for tragedy, 
the only themes, for the epic, the romance, the novel, the most 
frequent ones; also, where cheerfulness should be awakened, that 
is only possible when misunderstandings or accidents bring the 
persons for awhile into difficult and unpleasant situations. But 
we find the acme of the pleasure from art, where a work almost 
takes our breath away, and causes the hair to stand on end from 
fear, so as finally to call forth tears of deepest suffering and 
sympathy. All these are feelings from which we flee in life and 
strangely enough seek in art. The effects of these affects are 
plainly of quite a different character when they proceed from a 
work of art than otherwise, although they are received by con- 
sciousness as the same; hence, this esthetic alteration of the 
affective effect, from painful to pleasurable, is a problem in 
which we may expect assistance from the knowledge of the un- 
conscious mental life. 

This changed relationship in our affects can in no way be 
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explained by the mere fact that the observer or auditor knows 
that not reality but only make-believe stands before him. In 
this way, we may understand why facts which would affect us 
painfully if they were true, happening in this make-believe world, 
make us cheerful, as was mentioned for comedy and related forms; 
in the most essential cases however, we are dealing with some- 
thing quite different. The normal effects of these facts on our 
feelings are not altered by this failure of reality; rather, they 
excite exactly the same affects, as fear, terror, horror, sympathy, 
etc., and are thus, at least at the moment of their activity, received 
entirely in earnest and placed on a par with the real ones. It is 
the affects themselves, which are differentiated from those aroused 
by reality, not in the cause of their origin, nor in the form of 
their expression, but rather by the sign of pleasure, inverted to 
its opposite, which is inappropriate to the content. 

With this explanation comes the answer to the second question. 
The chief means by which the poetic art achieves its effect is the 
peculiar condition into which the listener is transposed. As by 
suggestion, he is compelled to experience things which are related 
to him of another, that is, to transpose them into subjective reality, 
in doing which, however, he never completely loses the knowledge 
of the correct relation of things. The degree of deception which 
may be attained is different in every kind of art and conforms to 
the suggestive means which are employed. These means are, in 
part, determined from within by the material, in part, are tech- 
nical aids, which have developed in time to typical forms and rep- 
resent the inheritance from earlier generations which lie ready 
for the creating artist. On the other hand, those arrangements, 
in which the illusion may be attained by direct imitation of reality, 
like those in use on the modern stage, do not belong here, because 
they have nothing to do with the essence of poetic art. With the 
two others, we will deal later. 

We dwell next upon the peculiar middle position, in which 
everyone is transposed, on whom a work of poetic art exercises the 
full and correct effect. He will feel the truth of this work, know 
its falsehood, without this continual alternation, which ought to 
arouse the most painful indecision, troubling him in the least. 
When we draw the comparison with other phantasy products, 
especially with the dream, which is often placed parallel to poetry, 
we find that in the latter the deception is complete. Aside from 
an exceptional case with special basis (the feeling of dream 
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within a dream), the dreamer believes, even to the end, in the 
reality of the processes. That the insane patient puts his de- 
lusional structures in place of reality is well known. But when 
we keep in mind the immediate precursors of poetry, the myths, 
we find the same phenomenon. Man of the myth-forming ages, 
which are still by no means entirely past on our earth, believes in 
his pictures of phantasy, and may occasionally regard them as 
objects of the external world. That the poetic art is no longer 
able to do the same completely for us indicates a lowering of its 
function, to which its lessened hold within our social status cor- 
responds; that it is partially effctive makes it the last and strong- 
est comforter of humanity, which finds the entrance to the old 
buried sources of pleasure becoming ever more difficult. 

The phantasy formation, to which the poetic work in this, as in 
many other respects, stands nearest, is the so-called day-dream, 
to which practically all people occasionally yield; especially be- 
fore and during puberty does it assume a large place and keen 
significance in the inner life. The day-dreamer can gain from 
these phantasies a considerable amount of pleasure without be- 
lieving in the real existence of the dreamed situations. Other 
characteristic marks separate these products sharply from the 
work of art: the day-dream is without form or rule, it knows no 
aid, which, as we have seen, the work of art uses to attain its 
suggestive effect, and can easily get along without this, since it 
is not calculated for effect on others, but is purely egocentric. 
Therefore, we may find again in the day-dream the inversion of the 
affective effect, which seems so puzzling to us in the work of art, 
but of course not in the same amount. Mostly, situations which 
are pleasant to the dreamer, fulfilling his conscious wishes, form 
the content of the day-dream; especially, such things as the 
gratification of ambition by immense success, as marshal of the 
army, statesman or artist, then the attainment of the object of 
his love, the satisfaction of his vengeance for the injury done 
him by one more powerful than himself, does the day-dreamer 
paint in all their fulness. Among these appear also, though less 
often, situations which in reality would have been highly painful ; 
these, however, the day-dreamer carries out and repeats with the 
same pleasure. The most frequent type is the phantasy of his 
own death and also of other suffering and misfortune: poverty, 
sickness, imprisonment and disgrace are often represented; not 
less often, also, the idea of the perpetration of infamous crime and 
the discovery of the same. 
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We will not be surprised to find that the average man, as day- 
dreamer, finds the same enjoyment in the production of such 
phantasies as the hearer of a poem in its reception. Both func- 
tions are in essential aspects identical, in so far as the reception 
of a phantasy consists only in the fact that it is experienced. The 
presupposition for the possibility of this circumstance, is, of 
course, that there be present in those receiving it the same tenden- 
cies, for the gratification of which the phantasy was created. The 
first requisite for a work of art that is destined to exert influence 
beyond the limitations of time and space, is therefore its universal 
human foundation. Now, among the similar fundamental in- 
stinctive tendencies of humanity, the day-dream can scarcely 
lack such a basis entirely; the distinction lies in the fact that the 
common human traits, by which a sympathetic feeling for another 
is possible, appear in the phantasy of the artist without his inter- 
ference and assume the guidance, while with the day-dreamer they 
are hidden by his most personal considerations in life. Thus, we 
see, to give an example, in the day-dream of the ambitious person, 
a man whose immense success would extort no interest from us, 
since the dream is satisfied with the fact and disdains every in- 
ternal introduction of motive, by which the case would be included 
in the universal psychic (material). In “ Macbeth,” we see also 
an ambitious person and his success but the premises are followed 
even to the roots of each ambition, so that everyone who has 
fostered ambitious wishes, must, irresistibly transported, feel the 
whole horror of the night of murder. 

Herein we perceive a hint toward the understanding of the 
suggestive power of the work of art, but to the problem of the 
inversion of the affective effect, we have not yet approached any 
nearer. To that problem, we can only find the solution, when we 
accept the help of the affect theory of psychoanalysis. This 
teaches that a very great amount of affect may remain uncon- 
scious, indeed, in certain cases must remain unconscious, without 
the pleasant or unpleasant effect of these affects, which neces- 
sarily belong to consciousness, being lost. The pleasure and dis- 
comfort so existing in consciousness is then attached to other 
affects, namely, to those belonging to the same ideas; many a time 
this union succeeds so completely that nothing striking remains; 
very often, however, the pleasure or discomfort is inadequate for 
the affect—complex from which it seems to arise, or, as in our 
case, itis opposed. The pathological examples of immensely strong 
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expressions of joy or grief on apparently insignificant occasions 
are well known. The foundation of the thing is, of course, more 
complicated than it has thus far been represented. Without fur- 
ther explanation, it is not correct to say that the pleasure set 
free by the unconscious affects is annexed to favorite representa- 
tives. This would contradict the strong determination in mental 
affairs and produce the erroneous presupposition that an affect, 
excluded from consciousness, would renounce its success. 
Rather, those ideas and affects which are capable of being con- 
scious, which now work with so strong gain of pleasure and dis- 
comfort, are nothing else than the servants and substitute forma- 
tions of the original, but now repressed, affects. Between these 
two, a close associative connection must be demonstrable and on 
the path prepared by this association, the pleasure shifts and the 
fund of energy belonging to it also. 

If this theory is correct, then its application to our problem 
must be possible, and would have to run something like this: By 
the work of art there are aroused, besides the conscious affects, 
also unconscious ones, of much greater intensity and often of op- 
posite pleasure phase. The ideas by the help of which this hap- 
pens must be so chosen that they possess, besides the connections 
present before the testing consciousness, also sufficient associations. 
with the typical unconscious constellations of affect. In order to 
be chosen for this complicated task, the work of art must be so 
constituted that it will perform in its origin for the mental life 
of the artist, what it performs at its reproduction for the hearer, 
namely, the discharge and gratification by phantasy of the uncon- 
scious wishes common to both. 

It must be remembered here, what was said in the first chap- 
ter concerning resistance and censor, and the necessity of dis- 
guises (distortion) connected with these. The undisguised pres- 
entation of the unconscious would call forth the whole defence 
of the social, moral and esthetic personality, thus arouse, not 
pleasure but anxiety, disgust and horror. Poetry, therefore, 
makes the most extensive use of all those masks and means of rep- 
resentation—transposition of motive, inversion to the opposite, 
weakening of the connection, splitting of a figure into several, 
duplication of processes, condensation of material and especially 
of symbolism. Thus, there arises from the repressed wish-phan- 
tasies, which, being typical, must necessarily remain limited to a 
few, and the oftener repeated, so much the more uniform, the 
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endless, never to be exhausted variety of the work of art. This 
variety is assured by the individual variation and also by the 
varying intensity of the repression which with the change of 
cultural epochs, directs its strongest resistance now against one, 
now against some other bit of the unconscious. 

The conflict between repression and unconscious finds in the 
work of art, as in a compromise formation, a temporary accommo- 
dation. The unconscious succeeds in breaking through without 
the necessity for a direct attack upon the barriers of the censor, 
which are rather circumvented in clever manner. To be sure, 
the conflict is not removed from the world by this circumven- 
tion, that is shown by the frequent inverted signs of pleasure, with 
which the phantasies appear before consciousness. Even in the 
disguise, a painful characteristic adheres to the longed-for situa- 
tions which marks them as ghosts, rising from the haunts of the 
unconscious. To make this trait, able to raise the enjoyment 
of art, is now woven into the work of art, while the con- 
scious connection is so united that the chief situations readily 
assume the character of sad, fearful, forbidden; especially in 
tragedy is this regularly the case, and in it, further, the purifica- 
tion of the soul of the hearer is most completely attained. That 
most works of poetic art awaken sorrowful affects in our con- 
sciousness is thus no contradiction to their pleasure-giving func- 
tion, as we might think at first, but a confirmation of it; for on 
the one hand, the unpleasant affects in consciousness are employed 
and placed in the service of the artistic form, on the other hand, 
the forbidden pleasure, nourished from unconscious sources, is 
enjoyed under the mask of the foreign affect without offending 
the censor.*® 

The capability to create pleasure from painful affects and the 
emphasis of poetry on the ideas belonging to these affects, which 
is rendered possible in this way, must, however, have still a second 
root, for the day-dream, which is unable to place the uncon- 
scious in the service of the artistic tension, utilizes it likewise, 
even though less often than the work of art. Asa matter of fact, 
a primary gain of pleasure may be derived from these phantasies 
of suffering. We know already that there belongs to the infantile 

49 “T have often said and will never recede from it: the representation 
kills that which is represented, first in the representor himself, who brings 


under his feet in this way what had hitherto made him act, then further- 
more for those who enjoy it.”’—Friedrich Hebbel. 
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instinctive tendencies which may not be quite eliminated in the 
sexual activity of the adult, also the sexual pleasure of inflicting 
and enduring pain (sadism-masochism). In the day-dream, 
where the gratification of these infantile tendencies is connected 
neither with physical pain nor with evil social results, they also 
find after complete repression their foster home and from there, 
wander over into the work of art where they are received and 
utilized for its secondary tendencies. 

It is an important factor, also, that the esthetic enjoyment 
occurs entirely aside from the acting and achieving ego situated 
in reality. Thereby it is made possible for the hearer to identify 
himself with any feeling or with any figure without hesitation and 
to always give up this incorporation again without trouble. In 
this sense, the command “ L’art pour l’art” has its full justifica- 
tion, since the work of art with a purpose, by which the author 
and his public constitute themselves, a priori, in favor of certain 
opinions and figures, so that for their opponents there remains 
only refusal, may not bring all sides of the mental life into play. 
In such cases, a remnant of the relation to reality remains missing 
which clips the wings of the phantasy. Only he who loses him- 
self completely in a work of art can feel its deepest affect and 
for this end, complete turning away from present aims is 
necessary. 

There still remains for us, the consideration of the means of 
the esthetic effect, which we have divided above into internal and 
individual on one side, and external and technical, on the other. 
To the first category, belongs, preéminently, the basic principle 
of economy in the distribution of affect. In order to call forth a 
stronger impression with the work of art than would be possible 
in an actual occurrence or in a day-dream, a structure is necessary 
which does not allow the affect to flatten out immediately, and 
uselessly, but raises it slowly and regularly from one stage to the 
next, until the highest degree is attained, and the affect is then 
abreacted as quickly as possible. The “internal form of art,” 
which compels the artist to choose a different kind of treatment 
for each material, is nothing else than the unconscious insight 
into how the maximum amount of affect, which may be produced 
by the object, would be attained by the proper alternation between 
progress and retardation. According to this insight, the artist 
will then treat the material as tragedy, epic, novel or ballad, and 
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further, adapt the means to the variety exactly according to the 
aim. The economy of affect is just that mark of genius, by the 
aid of which the latter produces the strongest effects, while 
against its rules the most beautiful declamation and the most 
brilliant acting produce no deep impression. 

Besides the economy of affect, there stands, in second place, 
the economy of thought, in favor of which, in the work of art, 
everything which happens must be given a motive, according to 
strict rules and without gaps, while real life, with its gay and 
tumultuous instincts, leaves in our hands, only here and there, 
the tattered shreds of a motive. In the poem, the thread of ac- 
tion can never break unaided, the course of events within the 
work is completely visible and according to the principle of suffi- 
cient reason for understanding without addition, that is, our laws 
of thought must not assert themselves painfully against the 
outer world, but find a world before them, which is harmoniously 
constructed according to their rules. The result of this is that 
the connections of the work of art are understood without effort, 
without the trains of thought and the facts crossing each other ; 
the economy of thought is the cause of the phenomenon that, 
for the reception of the work of art, immensely less expenditure 
of energy is necessary than for the reception of a bit of the 
outer world of same extent; the result of this saving of strength 
is a gain in pleasure. By the assistance which the economy of 
thought still further affords, for example, by means of the in- 
troduction of a consequent parallelism or the arrangement, side 
by side, of sharp contrasts in motives, processes and figures, this 
gain of pleasure can be increased. 

It may now be seen that at this point the narrower esthetic 
problems begin which can in great part be brought nearer to 
solution by the application of these fundamental principles to 
definite groups and families. Into these problems we may not go 
and, therefore, turn to the external means of art; these consist, 
since speech is the medium of poetry, in clang effects which we 
can divide into two groups: rhythm and rhyme. 

Rhyme has existed in various forms as alliteration, initial 
rhyme, internal rhyme, etc., until it has become fixed for our 
circle of culture as end rhyme. The foundations of the pleasur- 
able effect are common to all; the repetition of the same syllable 
causes a saving of attention and this just at the time when the 
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rhyming word is both times essential for the sense, and no mere 
expletive ; the exertion of force, for which one must be prepared 
and which suddenly becomes superfluous, is transformed into 
pleasure by the repeated recognition of the same thing. On the 
other hand, the play with words, whereby the real importance is 
apportioned to the sound and on which the associative connection 
is built, is a source of childish pleasure which is thus reawakened 
by the rhyme for the domain of art. 

Rhythm was already known and used in primitive stages of 
culture as a means of facilitating labor; this function it has 
retained and it serves where the overcoming of real resistances 
remains outside of consideration, besides our case, for example, 
also in the dance and children’s play for direct gaining of pleas- 
ure or increase of pleasure. Still it is to be added that the most 
important forms of sexual activity, especially the “ pleasure suck- 
ing” of the child, then further of the sexual act itself are 
rhythmical from physiological reasons. By the introduction of 
rhythm during a definite action, the same is thus rendered similar 
to the sexual processes, sexualized. Hence the pleasure in 
rhythm has probably, outside of the motive of economy of work, 
also an equally important sexual root. ‘ 

What is said here of the work of art is founded on the inves- 
tigation which Freud has instituted in the problem of wit. Wit, 
too, serves the unpunished gratification of unconscious tendencies. 
In order to win favor with the listener for its content, wit, too, 
can utilize the childish pleasure in rhyme, which is occasionally 
carried to the extreme of apparent nonsense of words. All those 
kinds of aids, such as in poetry, the artistic form demanded by 
economy of affect and of thought, then rhyme and rhythm, serve 
as forepleasure. That is, they afford the hearer a premium of 
easily attained pleasure and thus entice from him his first interest. 
By means of a chain of such pleasure premiums, a psychic ten- 
sion is produced and gradually strengthened that causes the 
listener to perform the exertions which the reception of the 
work demand of his power of imagination, to overcome his resist- 
ances until the endpleasure in which the discharge of the affects 
and the relief of the tension is attained. To the superficial ob- 
server, the whole sum of pleasure which a work of art awakens 
seems to be created by the means which serve to call forth the 
forepleasure; but in reality, they form only the facade, behind 
which the real pleasure arising from the unconscious is hidden. 
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The mechanism of the “ forepleasure ” is not limited to these 
two cases. We have already made its acquaintance in following 
the course of development of sexuality ; there we saw the previ- 
ously independent partial instincts afford the forepleasure which 
spurs on to the attainment of the endpleasure (in sexual act). 
In addition, a similar arrangement may be shown in still other 
fields. 

The relationship with sexuality is not limited merely to ex- 
ternal affairs; it is a common saying that the question “ whether 
Hans will get his Gretel” is the chief theme of poetry, which is 
ever declaimed anew in countless variants, without the poet and 
public ever getting tired. That not only the material but also 
the creative force in art is preponderatingly sexual has been ex- 
pressed more than once in intuitive knowledge. Psychoanalysis 
must limit this view by substituting for the plainly sexual, the 
instinctive forces of the unconscious. If, in the unconscious 
also, the by far greatest significance falls on sexuality, still, it 
does not entirely fill out the same; on the other side, it should 
never be left out of consideration that the sexual springs, which 
psychoanalysis recognizes, must have a quite particular char- 
acteristic, namely, that of the unconscious. The conscious desire 
is not long satisfied with phantasy, it destroys the make-believe 
and strives toward gratification in reality; upon the appearance 
of the latter, both the pleasure in creating of the artist, and the 
esthetic enjoyment of the audience, is removed and brought to 
naught. The unconscious desire does not distinguish between 
phantasy and reality, it estimates the events not according to 
whether they are objective facts or only subjective ideas, and to 
this peculiarity, it owes its ability to form the psychological basis 
for the structure of art. Especially is this true of the Gdipus 
complex, from the sublimated instinctive force of which the 
masterpieces of all times and peoples have been created; the 
traces of this fact are afforded by the more or less disguised 
representations of the CEdipus situation, which the analyst can 
always trace back again to the primitive type. Now, as in 
CEdipus himself, the deed is carried out in all grossness; now, 
again, inverted, the forbidden desire is consciously striven for, 
but expiated by the fact that the relationship turns out to be 
false (family romance) ; most frequently, the situation is weak- 
ened so that instead of the mother the stepmother, the wife of 
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the ruler or another figure who betrays herself as the mother 
image only in the finer details enters and the figure of the hostile 
father undergoes a similar distortion. 

If we extend our observation to the art of painting, we easily 
find certain related traits. Asa root of the inclination for paint- 
ing may be assumed, for example, the sublimation of the looking 
instinct (Schautrieb), especially strongly developed in the in- 
stinctive life of the individual. The pleasure from looking 
(Schaulust), in its most primitive form in the child, is joined to 
the first objects of pleasure, among which, the sexual, in the 
broader sense of psychoanalysis, assumes the first place. It is 
known that the representation of men, especially of the naked 
human body, long passed as the only task of the painter and 
sculptor. The landscape, enlivened by no figure, first appeared, 
only in more recent times, after a further increase of repression 
had sharpened the demands of the censor for a diversion from 
the original goal. Still it holds even to-day that the human body 
is the real and noblest subject which no painter may entirely 
neglect. The original fundamental interest which is repressed 
by civilized man may still be plainly recognized in the sublimated 
form. 

The place of the economy of thought is taken in the art of 
painting by the economy of vision. The ideal is to show the 
spectator every phenomenon, free from confusing accidental 
peculiarities, in the form which is essential and most character- 
istic for the artistic effect, as it presents itself to the soul of the 
artist, thereby sparing the observer the trouble of separating that 
which is important for the impression from that nonessential. 

Still plainer than in the general foundations of the artistic 
creation is the connection with the unconscious in the production 
of the individual work. The fact that the conception of a work 
of art and the condition of mental elevation connected with it 
does not proceed from consciousness has been testified to by all, 
without exception, who were in a position to have experience on 
this point. The inspiration is a sudden comprehension of figures 
and connections, which were either entirely unknown to the artist 
himself until this moment or wavered before his mind in hazy 
indefinite form and now arranged themselves before him at a 
stroke, in vivid clearness. The mysterious part of this process 
has led to the assumption that the artist owed it to a heavenly 
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inspiration which he cannot have created from his conscious- 
ness. Psychology has now for a long time been unable to 
dispense with an un- or sub-conscious in explanation, without, 
however, hitherto occupying itself with the nature of this force 
distant from consciousness, and submitting to itself the question 
whether the products of inspiration may not be determined by 
this force, so that one might learn from the investigation of their 
mutual characteristics something concerning the mental acts 
taking place beyond consciousness. 

The question, whence the artist gets the psychic material 
previously unknown to him, is not hard for psychoanalysis to 
answer. It is otherwise, of course, with the problem of the 
cause, by which the transition from conscious to unconscious is 
put into the work and the mechanism by which this transition is 
brought about. The fact that we are dealing with a flight from 
reality and with a regression to infantile sources of pleasure is 
the only fixed one. How the mode of utilization of this method 
differs from that which the neurotic prefers, for which exactly 
the same formula holds, is still little investigated. The question 
is just so much the more interesting, because the traits of both 
types very often mix, since the same man can be artist and 
neurotic at the same time, thus caring for a part of his regres- 
sively gained pleasure by the medium of artistic inspiration and 
another part by means of neurotic symptoms. According to what 
fundamental principles the choice is made, whether, perhaps, the 
union of certain instincts with certain others is needed in order 
to become adapted for the one or the other method, on all these 
points later investigation must enlighten us. 

A fundamental distinction was already outlined in the first 
chapter. The neurosis makes it impossible for the associates of 
the patient to attribute a meaning to it. The symptoms produce 
the impression of arbitrariness and nonsense and are, further- 
more, certainly not suited to be felt by the relatives of the patient 
as pleasant or to bind strangers to him. The malady troubles and 
hinders the social relations of the neurotic. With the artist, the 
condition is essentially different. Indeed, the talent for art 
renders difficult the adaptation to the surroundings ; the examples 
of this, that artists as husbands and fathers, friends or citizens 
do not come up to the mark, need not be gone into in detail. It 
belongs to the fate of the artist that, right at the point, where he 
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should act immediately through his personality, he mostly remains 
without results or is not understood; still, he knows how to give 
a form to his works which finds, not only understanding, but 
calls forth deep pleasurable effects. Thus, by the fact that he 
withdraws himself to his infantile attitude, the neurotic loses 
his social connection, even though against his will, while the 
artist knows how to win back that which, for the same reasons, 
he must give up, in a new way, which is only passable for him. 
He sues for love and admiration, not in the ordinary manner, 
but in a more complicated and more spiritual manner, he cap- 
tures the others in the indirect way by the depths of his own 
personality. For the rest, enough exists in common to form the 
psychological foundation for the often observed similarity be- 
tween the artists on the one side, and the nervous and mental 
invalids, on the other, genius and insanity. 

The tendency to sudden changes of mood, the immoderation 
in love and hate and the incapacity for steady following of prac- 
tical ends, may be explained by the strengthened influence of the 
unconscious on the conscious and voluntary conduct of life. 
The constantly renewed upward pressure of primitive mental 
forces, which, if they succeeded in getting conrol, would burst 
asunder and desecrate all the bonds imposed by culture, creates 
a deep, lasting feeling of guilt, which transposes itself by 
“rationalization” into moral over-refinement; this latter occa- 
sionally changes again, with the consequent overstepping of 
ethical barriers. In general, uncompensated mental opposites 
are better endured in consciousness than by the average man, in 
whom likewise an assimilation to the unconscious mental life 
is to be seen, which does not stir up against each other the oppos- 
ing pairs, but allows them to exist side by side. 

To both types is common the high irritability or sensitiveness 
to irritation; that is, they often react to very slight external 
stimuli with apparently an immeasurable and incomprehensible 
amount of affect. The cause of this characteristic lies in the 
fact that the possibility of a reaction from unconscious sources of 
affect is easily given as a result of an accidental disturbance of 
the association chains leading thither. 

The relation of the artist to the outer world is peculiar 
throughout, because the latter comes into consideration for him, 
not so much as playground for his passions, as instigation for his 
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creative phantasy. For this, a very small amount of external 
experience suffices. Very often, the manner of work of the genius 
has caused wonder, that he should show in his works the closest 
knowledge of the human soul, in all its fulness and depth, before 
he could extend his observations beyond the smallest circle. The 
explanation lies in the fact that the human soul is infinitely 
greater than the circle which presents itself to consciousness. In 
the unconscious, lies buried the whole past of our race; it re- 
sembles a navel-string which binds the individual to the race. 
The greater the valuable part of the unconscious is, just so many 
more possibilities exist for the genius, divesting himself of his 
conscious ego, to change into strange personalities. If Shakes- 
peare saw, even to the bottom of the souls of wise men and fools, 
saints and criminals, he was not only unconscious of all this— 
which applies perhaps to everyone—but he possessed also, the 
other gift which we lack, of making his unconscious visible, while 
he allowed it to create apparently independent figures from his 
phantasy. These figures are all merely the poet’s own uncon- 
scious, which he has put out, “ projected,” in order to free him- 
self from it. 

The artist can experience more in very small events than the 
average man in the gayest adventures, because they are only the 
occasion for him to become acquainted with his inner kingdom. 
His irritability is only the reverse side of the phenomenon and 
must appear, so far as he does not utilize this overflow for his 
work but chooses the everyday way of allowing his affects to 
discharge in reality. 

Finally, if we attempt to gain from the previous considera- 
tions a standpoint for the recognition of the importance of art 
in cultural development, then, we come to the conclusion that the 
artists belong to the leaders of humanity in the struggle for the 
taming and ennobling of the instincts hostile to culture. When 
one of the customary forms of expression becomes obsolete, that 
is, remains below the cultural level and stands in the way of 
ascent with its all too treacherous figure, then it is the individuals 
gifted with artistic creative force who make it possible for their 
fellow men to free themselves from the injurious instinct, without 
being compelled to renounce the pleasure, at the same time casting 
the old instinct in a new, unobjectionable, nobler form and putting 
this in the place of the old. Inversely, if the repression becomes 
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superfluous in one place in its previous intensity, then the artists 
first feel the lessening of the pressure which bore heaviest on 
their spirits and utilizing the newly won freedom for art before 
it has yet come to pass in life, point out the way to their 
contemporaries. 


CHAPTER VI 


PuILosoPpHy, Etruics, LAw 


As philosophy has a quite special relation to the other sciences, 
so the psychoanalytic method of consideration occupies a special 
position toward philosophy. The disciplines previously treated, 
permit the analyst to fall back upon the object of these and dis- 
close in them in the more or less phantastic, unconscious share 
of scarcely-to-be-denied wish material, the entrance to the 
understanding of the phenomena and therewith the enrichment 
of the fields of knowledge in question. The philosophical sys- 
tems, on the contrary, meet us in the shape of material knowledge, 
with the claim to be judged as purely scientific and final explana- 
tions of the position of man in the outer world and in the universe. 

If this separation of philosophy seems, at first, to preclude 
every psychoanalytic entrance, still, two other prominent peculiar- 
ities in the consideration of the philosophical system and its cré- 
ators afford us an occasion for approaching the problem of philos- 
ophy and the philosopher. It must strike everyone at once that in 
philosophy, the personality of its creator appears in a measure 
that does not really exist in a science, and also, in no other field 
of knowledge except art. This circumstance induces us to eluci- 
date from the standpoint of psychoanalysis the peculiar psycho- 
logical structure of the philosopher, which raises him above the 
pure scientist and brings him nearer the type of the artist, yet 
still sharply differentiates him from the latter. With this eluci- 
dation is given us also a comprehension of an essential part of 
the system formation which is influenced, to a perceptible degree, 
by individual attributes of the personality, indeed, is often deter- 
mined by purely subjective agencies. The following of this indi- 
vidual set of conditions of the system, as far as the instinctive life 
and the fate of the libido, on the one side, and the exposure of its 
inner relations to character, personality and life influences, on the 
other, forms the task of a psychographic investigation as it is 
beginning to develop from the application of psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples and viewpoints to the life and work of gifted minds. 
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This method of investigation opens to us what one might call 
an inner door to the depths of personality, in the wish material 
underlying the system; a series of philosophic systems affords the 
psychoanalytic investigation a broad field of attack upon the sys- 
tems themselves, in which the unconscious of their creators, which 
invests them with much of general validity, either as metaphysical 
projection into a transcendental world, or as mystical expression 
of endopsychic perception, or finally, directly in what you might 
call metapsychological knowledge, appears as object of philosoph- 
ical consideration. We would now discuss briefly and method- 
ically these different possibilities of an application of psycho- 
analytic viewpoints to the field of philosophy, beginning with the 
psychographic consideration of the philosophical personality, of 
which, we may, selecting the extreme forms, distinguish three 
chief types: 

1. The type of intuitive spectator, the real artistic metaphy- 
sician, as represented most truly by Plato and as plainly delineated 
in the Mystics and the closely related speculative natural philos- 
ophers ; 

2. The type of synthetic investigator, such as the systems of 
positivism of Comte, Spencer and even, in a certain degree, the 
empirical theory of Locke, presuppose; 

3. Finally the type of analytic thinker, as represented in sharp- 
est outlines by Kant and Spinoza and also by Descartes, Hume 
and others. 

These types are naturally, as our artificial arrangement of the 
systems among them shows, seldom to be encountered in pure 
form in individual cases, but still possess temporary value in the 
far more frequent mixed forms of these various traits shown in 
individual philosophers. 


(To be continued) 
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1. The Future of Psychoanalytic Therapy. Pror. StcMuND FREvD. 

2. The Psychic Treatment of Trigeminal Neuralgia. Dr. ALFRED ADLER, 

3. The Psychology of Hysterical Adoration of the Madonna. Dr. Oskar 
PFISTER, 

1. Future of Psychoanalytic Therapy—tThis article was an address 
delivered by Freud at the second Psychoanalytic Congress in Nirnberg, 
in 1910. In it, he discussed the probable future development of the 
psychoanalytic therapy under three headings: 

1. Improvement through internal progress; 
2. Improvement through gain in authority; 

3. Improvement through general effect of psychoanalytic work. 

Under the first group, Freud looks for improvement in (a) our ana- 
lytic knowledge and (b) technique. Under group (a) will come a 
better knowledge of the transference and dream symbols, typical sym- 
bols in particular, which will considerably lighten the work of dream- 
interpretation. Under improvements in technique (1910), the increased 
emphasis on overcoming the resistances, the importance of the analyst 
himself knowing his own complexes and guarding against counter-trans- 
ference; and further, the need of modifying the analytic technique some- 
what, according to the type of malady being treated, whether conver- 
sion-hysteria, anxiety-hysteria or obsessional neurosis. 

2. As psychoanalysis becomes recognized as an established method 
of treatment, it will gain in influence. 

3. Neurotic symptoms are really masks, behind which the neurotic 
individuals take refuge. As the knowledge of the meaning of these 
symptoms becomes general property, the neurotics will be unable to hide 
behind their symptoms and will be forced to renounce them. This may 
result in a diminution in neuroses or in some changed adaptation to 
reality. 

1The subsequent volumes have already been abstracted, but pursuing its 
policy of trying to cover all the important literature, the Review has gone 
back to Vol. I—[Eb.] 
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2. Psychic Treatment of Trigeminal Neuralgia.—Adler discusses his 
theory of organic defects and feelings of inferiority and goes on to 
apply it to a case of trigeminal neuralgia in a young official who had 
been treated by various therapeutic methods without avail. The anal- 
ysis seemed to show that the man had unconsciously adopted the symp- 
tom as a means of getting back to the mother, compelling extra atten- 
tion and avoiding a conflict with a superior officer. The analysis re- 
lieved the condition enough so that the patient could return to work 
under slightly altered conditions; his character was decidedly improved. 
Adler does not mean to state that all trigeminal neuralgia is psychogenic, 
but that, given the proper conditions, the unconscious may seize upon 
this symptom and increase and perpetuate it for its own ends. 

3. Psychology of Adoration of the Madonna.—Pfister sketches the 
results of a superficial analysis of a youth, aged eighteen, who suffered 
from severe pain, twitching and sometimes paralysis of the right arm, 
together with melancholia and suicidal tendency. During his neurotic 
illness, the youth, who was of a Protestant family, became a passionate 
worshiper of the Madonna. Pfister cleverly traces the symptoms to 
their sources in the youth’s mental life and shows that the fanatical 
adoration of the Madonna was an attempt at sublimation of the dammed- 
up primary eroticism. The case shows clearly the mechanisms of many 
hysterical phenomena. 

(Vol. I, No. 3) 


1. A Contribution of the Psychology of Rumor. Dr. C. G. June. 
2. “Wild” Psychoanalysis. Pror. SicgmMunp FREupD. 

1. Psychology of Rumor.—Jung here gives a very pretty sketch of 
how rumor grows by each narrator adding to the original story bits of 
phantastic adornment dictated by his or her own unconscious instinctive 
impulses. The case reported was that of a thirteen-year-old girl who 
was expelled from school for circulating malicious falsehoods of sexual 
nature about her male teacher. When the facts in the case were sifted, 
it seemed that the pupil, Marie, had told her girl companions of a 
dream she had had, in which she had been swimming with the teacher, 
had been picked up by a steamboat and carried to land where they at- 
tended a wedding and danced and afterwards, because the inn was full, 
had slept in a barn, etc. By repetition, this dream grew until the 
teacher was accused of actual improper acts. Some ten of Marie’s 
fellow-pupils were interrogated, one by one, concerning just what they 
had been told or had heard. Three had heard the dream told by the 
dreamer, seven had heard it indirectly from other persons. The dream 
as reported by each of these pupils is given and commented on by Jung. 
The fundamentals of the different versions were practically the same 
but the various additions and amplifications were very interesting and 
instructive from the psychoanalytic standpoint. The sketch shows 
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clearly how such rumors may originate and how they grow by each suc- 
cessive narrator adding a bit of his or her unconscious. 

2. “Wild” Psychoanalysis—In a short but instructive article, Freud 
points out the gross errors into which some physicians fall when, having 
a hazy idea of psychoanalysis and its principles and teachings, they seek 
to apply it in practice. A middle-aged woman, separated from her 
husband, suffering from an anxiety condition, had been to a young phy- 
sician who had told her that her trouble came from lack of sexual grati- 
fication and that only three ways out of her difficulty existed, return to 
her husband, illicit intercourse or onanism. She was not improved by 
this advice and later consulted Freud. The latter points out that the 
pseudo-psychoanalyst entirely overlooked the mental factor in the gen- 
esis of anxiety and further the very important fact that it is not merely 
an ignorance of certain things in the patient’s unconscious which is im- 
portant in the psychoanalytic treatment, but the resistances which first 
occasioned this ignorance and which must be overcome by the analyst 
before the patient can derive benefit; in other words, the patient cannot 
be told his unconscious content from the outside but must be brought to 
the point of appreciating it himself from the inside. Further, the trans- 
ference must be properly understood and utilized in the treatment. 
Freud emphasizes the need of all who would practice psychoanalysis 
really understanding the method and the harm which may result to the 
patient and physician from neglect of this requisite. 


(Vol. I, No. 4) 


1. Etiology and Treatment of the Psychoneuroses. Dr. James J. Pur- 
NAM. (An address before the Canadian Medical Association at 
Toronto, June, rgIo.) 

2. Analysis of an Apparently Meaningless Infantile Obsession. Dr. 
RicHArD NEPALLECK. 

3. A Case of Periodic Depression of Psychogenic Origin. Dr. A. A. 
BRILL. 

1. Etiology and Treatment of the Psychoneuroses—In this address, 
Putnam presented the psychogenic etiology of the psychoneuroses and 
discussed the salient features of psychoanalysis. Anyone interested in 
his presentation, will find the address printed in full in the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal for July 21, 1910. 

2. Analysis of Infantile Obsession—A patient reported the following 
obsession vividly remembered from about his tenth year, some thirty 
years before. The boy, who had been an only son and greatly attached 
to his overaffectionate mother, had lost his mother when he was ten 
years old. Finding no substitute for the love he had lost, he took to 
day-dreaming and phantasying the mother back again, etc. One even- 
ing, as he lay on his bed, he noticed a bristle sticking to the wall by one 
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end where it had apparently been left by the paper-hanger. At first, 
he had a great desire to touch this bristle but this feeling was more than 
counterbalanced by a fear of touching it and the feeling that it must be 
protected and preserved. This strange obsession persisted for about 
two years until the room was repapered and the bristle removed; the 
memory of the event and the strong affects connected with it, had lasted 
thirty years. The analysis revealed the following basis for the obses- 
sion: The first associations to the bristle were pudendal hairs, which in 
turn reminded him of his mother and an obscene picture in which there 
had been a large growth of such hair. Further associations and actual 
memories showed that as a boy he had tried to see his mother naked 
and one day, by feigning sleep, succeeded, when he was greatly impressed 
by the pudendal hair which he had never seen previously. At the time 
of the mother’s death, which came from gangrene of the leg, the boy 
had overheard the physician say that the disease had invaded the whole 
thigh and that the woman’s life “hung by a hair.” This expression, 
new to the boy, he took literally. The incestuous thoughts, repressed 
but still active, found expression in the obsession over the bristle. It 
must be preserved to preserve the mother’s life and must not be touched 
as representing something forbidden. 

3. Case of Periodic Depression of Psychogenic Origin.—Brill be- 
lieves that many cases formerly classified as manic-depressive insanity, 
are in reality psychoneuroses, particularly anxiety-hysterias. He re- 
ports one case from his practice of a Jewess from Austria-Hungary, 
aged thirty-eight, who had had six attacks of depression accompanied 
by anxiety, insomnia, etc., each averaging about two months’ duration, 
occurring annually in the autumn at the time of an important Jewish 
festival. The superficial analysis which Brill was able to do, revealed 
erotic conflicts and demonstrated the psychogenic origin of the trouble. 
The analysis also had excellent therapeutic results. 


Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Aertzliche Psychoanalyse 
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(Vol. II. No. 3) 


1. Psychoanalysis and Education. Dr. P. HABERLIN. 
2. On the Theory of Inversion. Hans BLUHER. 
3. Anal Eroticism. The Tendency to Anxiety and Obstinacy. Dr. 
Hans von HATTINGBERG. 
1. Psychoanalysis and education.—The question asked by the author is: 
What has psychoanalysis to do with education. In order to understand 
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psychoanalysis wholly, three aspects must be sharply discriminated: (1) 
Psychoanalysis is a method of psychological investigation; (2) psycho- 
analysis is also a “ sane or consistent system of psychological knowledge, 
views, theories, presuppositions,” of which the principal one is that of 
psychical causality; (3) it is a definite therapeutic practice, which goes 
hand in hand with investigation. 

In trying to answer the question of the relation of psychoanalysis 
to education, one must distinguish between the purpose and the method 
of education. The purpose is always an ideal, the method a means of 
reaching that ideal. Psychoanalysis has nothing to do with the purpose 
of education. In the last analysis, ideals rest on immediate judgments 
of value. But with possible methods of education psychoanalysis does 
have something to say. 

One of the most important ways of helping education is by means 
of the individual psychology of the pupil. So far psychoanalysis helps. 
By its means may be distinguished the “normal” or “retarded.” Tin 
the pupil is normal no further analysis is needed, but if not it is neces- 
sary. This is true not only of the obviously sick pupil, but also of the 
normal, occasionally—cases of apparently unemotional lying, anxious 
states, absentmindedness, etc., need psychoanalysis. 

Right here, however, the author warns against the possible misuse 
of psychoanalysis with children. If things are going on all right the 
unconscious should be left unconscious. It is only when there are serious 
disturbances and inhibitions that it should be invoked. The author 
maintains that psychoanalysis is a two-edged knife, liable to do damage 
when being used for good purposes. Hence the necessity for almost 
infinite tact. Naturally, however, the reproach does not belong to 
psychoanalysis in itself, but to the psychoanalyst who bungles his job. 
A correct ethical standard is necessarily presupposed. 

Psychoanalysis as a form of therapy has something to say to educa- 
tion because its releasing unconscious tendencies, conflicts, etc., is itself 
a form of education. The author quotes Freud, saying: “ There are sev- 
eral issues from the conflict: either the patient may be persuaded that 
his wish was all right and should not have been repressed, and so in- 
duced to accept it, either in whole or in part, or the wish may be led to a 
higher purpose or end (called sublimation) and thus freed from re- 
proach; or he may be able to see that repression is right and to the 
automatic and instructive reflex act of repression may be added a judg- 
ment of the higher ideals, and thus a partial failure to repress turned 
to success.” All of this is of pedagogic importance. 

Psychoanalytic education, however, is distinguished by its aim, which 
is health. But psychoanalysis has more than mere therapeutic value, 
it is also really a bit of the ethical education in honorable character. 

2. Theory of Inversion—The author says there are two ways of solving 
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a puzzling process: (1) Find the cause; (2) take up a new viewpoint. 
In the study of inversion, the first way has been the method most used 
in the past, but now Freud has done for sexology, in his changing of 
the viewpoint on a large scale and new theoretical constructions, almost 
what Copernicus did for astronomy. 

A common earmark of all pathographic theories, hence also of 
theories of inversion, is found in their attempt to find causal relations 
between processes which are not necessarily bound together at all. This 
characterizes the theory that inversion is due to degeneration, either 
in the individual or in the race. Without doubt cases of degeneracy 
exist which are also homosexual, but one cannot argue from that, that 
homosexuality is due to degeneration. 

The most intelligent theory we have, says the author, is the theory 
of intermediate stages. According to this theory most men are loved 
by women. Hence when a man loves another man, it is as a woman. 
Therefore this feminine trait must be more intensive in him than in 
other men. Hence inversion is a feminine characteristic in men. This 
theory fails, however, to meet the objection that many homosexual men 
are most manly and virile types. 

The author makes a sharp distinction between bisexuality and andro- 
gynie. 

Bisexuality means that a being tends, in principle, in its sexual de- 
velopment, to both sexes; androgynie means that a being is, in its or- 
ganic structure, endowed with the substance of both sexes. 

One can divide the sexual development of a man into two stages— 
the first extends from birth to the time when the primacy of the genital 
zones becomes established; the second extends from this to the final 
object choice. The first is occupied in overcoming auto-eroticism and 
partial tendencies, the second to the winning of one or the other of the 
two sexual tendencies. 

One theory of inversion is associated with the theory of auto-erotic 
partial tendencies, namely anal eroticism. Jekels says: “To the active 
male homosexual the aim is the male anus.” But why should he seek 
the male anus when the female organ is so much better adapted. The 
author also criticizes Jekel’s theory of activity and passivity as functions 
of the form of organs. 

According to the author the difference between the invert and the 
normal being lies only in the love-object: “ The genesis of his eroticism 
is the same.” He says he finds always the possibility of coitus with 
women existing, only the pleasure is less. He finds a “ frei flottierende ” 
and “little attached” libido, which does not develop into any permanent 
structure. 

If inversion were the product of two components, as is a neurotic 
symptom, it could be analyzed, and the disturbing combination changed 
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into its innocuous elements, by psychoanalysis. But it is a fundamental 
error to regard manifest inversion, which has existed from youth, as 
the result of a pathological process. What Sadger has done has been 
to show the way or path, of inversion, i. e., he has made clearer the 
different object choices of the patient. This way, however, is a con- 
sequence of inversion, and quite common. 

The author distinguishes between manifest and latent inversion. In 
the case of patients with latent homosexuality, the author, after find- 
ing that out, does not go any deeper into the analysis, but devotes his 
efforts to assuring the patient that he cannot escape his sexuality, and 
if he accepts that point of view, the patient soon is quite happy. Some 
capacity for inversion exists in every one, and this is always tending 
to transform their whole sexuality. 

The author maintains there is no pathological origin of inversion. 
Its phases of development are parallel to those of heterosexual develop- 
ment. 

The author maintains that neither the form nor function of the two 
opposite sexual organs of male and female are responsible for inversion, 
The one thing responsible is the image (“Imago”) of the beloved sex. 
This plays the essential role, for which nothing can be substituted. This 
is the substance of the Eros (passion? or craving?); the different 
erogenous zones are attributes which may change. 

The author develops this idea showing how, in society, there are 
men who prefer the society of women, and men who prefer the society 
of men. Here it is wholly a question, he says, of the “ Imago.” ; 

The final conclusion of the author is that inversion is a sociological 
function. There are no binding relations between man and man, which 
go back to the family, and the family, as is well-known, never forms a 
foundation for the state. The family is egocentric. Masculine society 
—a product of inversion—is allocentric with constantly changing nuclei, 

The author thinks there is no more use in trying to cure homosexual- 
ity than in trying to influence the sex of the embryo by free-will. 

3. Anal Eroticism.—The purpose of his paper, says the author, is to 
make a character study, and to contribute at the same time something 
to the casuistics of child analysis. 

Freud found anal eroticism to be associated with a triad of personal 
characteristics: orderliness, parsimony, and stubborness. The author 
finds, on the other hand, in some cases, a high degree of anal eroticism 
associated only with stubbornness, parsimony and orderliness being lack- 
ing. He says he has noticed this especially with women, and also with 
children a number of times. 

The author gives the analysis of a young boy. His father was 
healthy, but his mother was somewhat nervous. Both were of the 
vasomotor type. The child had never been seriously sick. He was not 
a nervous child. He was very intelligent. At about 4 he had pavor 
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nocturnus. Towards the end of the year he had an isolated attack of 
enuresis nocturna. He was observed also at this time to make mas- 
turbatory movements with his hands on his genitals, on account of which 
his hands were tied. 

At the age of three he had shown a lively interest in his excretion 
processes. He called his brother Heinrich, “Helu.” This came from 
“Heinrich” and “lulu.” (Lulu meant urine and penis.) When he was 
about 41% he soiled himself several times, although he had long ago 
learnt to control the defecation reflex. This only took place when he 
was walking with a much beloved aunt. Besides the anal eroticism 
there was a strong urethral and urine eroticism. 

He had many fantasies based on this. 

As a result of analysis it was found that whenever the boy had an 
anxiety attack, he also immediately had an impulse to defecate and 
urinate, and a “ feeling” in his penis—also an erection. 

The stimulation came from a distended bladder or rectum. Micturi- 
tion or defecation were not pleasant, in themselves, but the “ feeling,” 
the erection, which was pleasant, came from the smell. 

Once the father tried to get him to use a French word that he knew 
perfectly well. He refused and there was a struggle. It was as if he 
“would” and he “would not.” Thus “anxiety” became for him both 
“anxiety” and “pleasure” or “ Angstlust,” in the author’s words. It 
was a mixed, pleasant-unpleasant feeling. 

The author refers to the close anatomical and physiological relations 
existing between the nerves of the bladder, rectum, and genitals. He 
also tells of the case of three colleagues who experienced a spontaneous 
self-pollution in a state of anxiety due to the necessity of repressing the 
defecation reflex. A number of illustrations are given showing how the 
anxiety states initiated, and ran parallel with strongly pleasurable sexual 
excitement. 

One of the differences between “ Angstlust” and masochism, says 
the author, is the absence of stubbornness in the masochism. But 
while he thinks there is need for distinction he does not show what the 
complete differences are. 

“ Angstlust” is essentially an expectation pleasure, a tension eroti- 
cism. 

The author is of opinion that the pleasure in dangerous sports has 
its foundation in the same “ Angstlust.” He is convinced that in the so- 
called sporty type anal and urethral erotism plays a certain part. In 
the gambler, the true gambler, the object sought is the tension, the 
peculiar nervous excitation of expectation. It is interesting to note 
that in the true gambler the attractiveness of the opposite sex is almost 
entirely lost. This is especially noticeable at Monte Carlo. 

To sum up: “Angstlust” is essentially a tension pleasure, which in 
turn is essentially sexual. As opposed to Freud’s findings, the author 
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fails to find, invariably, orderliness and parsimony associated with anal 
erotism. 


Miscellaneous Abstracts 


1. Incest in Mormonism. Amer. Jour. of Urology and Sexology. 

2. Proxies in Mormon Polygamy. The Forum, LV, No. 3, pp. 341-351, 
March 1916. 

3. Der Sexuelle Anteil an der Theologie der Mormonen. Imago, III, 
197-204, April 1914. (Translated from Alienist and Neurolo- 
gist, XXIX, 208-222, May, 1908.) 

The first two essays deal largely with disputed questions of fact to 
prove the existence of the esoteric doctrines and practices indicated in 
the titles. It is believed that the facts are established by the authorities 
quoted and cited. In this abstract will be considered only the psycho- 
logic import of the facts found. Those seeking the original authorities 
on the questions of fact, are referred to the original essays, which are 
thoroughly annotated, except that in the one German translation the 
citations were omitted, as they will be here. 

1. Incest of Mormonism.—The incestuous indulgences of the Latter- 
day Saints have a specal interest for the psychanalyst, for reasons other 
than the universality of infantile sexuality to tend toward incestuous 
manifestations. In the case of Mormon polygamous families, we find 
greater variety and degrees of incestuous sexuality, than would be pos- 
sible under a different system. Because of this, the materials of this 
essay can be so rearranged as to exemplify the greatest possible number 
of stages in the psychosexual evolution from the primal autoerotic inter- 
est of the infant, through varying degrees of incestuous attachments, 
toward extraverted interest and a complete emancipation from the erotic 
ties of the home. 

With the contraction and intensification of the physiologic erotic 
zones, toward a focalization in the sexual centers, there comes a parallel 
psychologic expansion of erotic interest, toward sexual objectives pro- 
gressively more removed from the primal autoerotism. Manifestly the 
minimum of psychic growth away from the diffused, yet quite exclu- 
sively egocentric erotic interest of extreme infancy, is the preadolescent 
attachment to parents, which embodies all the relatively immature 
psychoerotic essence of incest. Manifestly also the homosexual interest 
in a parent is less clearly differentiated from the primal autoerotic in- 
terest, than is a heterosexual incestuous attachment. 

In Mormonism numerous cases existed where men married their 
own daughters and granddaughters. One man was thus married to 
three generations of women. The latter case of course evidenced some 
little expansion of interest, beyond the primal and narrowest incestuous 
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attachment. A slight but still further expansion of erotic conquest is 
represented by cases in which men married a mother together with her 
daughter, thus becoming husband to their own stepdaughter. This again 
is on the same level with those cases where women cohabited with the 
son of their husband by another of the latter’s polygamous wives. 

In the expansion of interest in sexual objectives, a frequent inter- 
mediate stage, between the incestuous interest of child for parent and a 
complete psychoerotic emancipation from the home, is found in the 
sexual attraction between brother and sister. Slightly beyond, in its 
evolution, were those other cases in which there was intermarriage be- 
tween children of the same father by different wives. The last barrier 
to a complete emancipation is where the incestuous interest is expanded 
so as to include the clan or sect. Like many other denominations the 
more orthodox Mormons seek to restrict marriages to those within the 
fold of the Latter-day Saints. 

The lusts which found expression in the ecclesiastical sanction given 
these incestuous marriages found intellectualization and justification in 
the supposed examples of Abraham and of the progeny of Adam. The 
laws of consanguinity given to the children of Israel, when brought out 
of the wilderness, were declared to be only regulative for that time and 
that people, and not applicable to the saints of these latter days. Like- 
wise, Mormons invented theories of spiritual stirpiculture, justifying 
inbreeding as a method of keeping the lineage of the priesthood pure. 
On this score it was proclaimed better to marry one’s father strong in 
the faith, than to marry a non-Mormon, through whom woman could 
not receive her due celestial exaltation. The significance of this will be 
more apparent when we come to the last paper herein abstracted. 

2. Proxies in Mormon Polygamy.—Psychologically the conflict be- 
tween good and evil is a conscious conflict of divergent urges. Though 
perhaps the sources of the conflict are unknown, often it is one between 
a desire to insure immediate pleasure and escape the remote penalty. 
Occasionally it is the reverse of this. From the absence of clear psycho- 
logic insight we incline to ascribe our conflicts to related energies out- 
side ourselves, and in the process of objectivization of the elements of 
the conflict we also tend to personify the projected forces. Thus we 
often express one or more of our impulses in figurative language of ob- 
jective import, like unto that of human personality. The corresponding 
phantasy fills out the detail of the picture, with human lineaments as 
well as motives, and then it is accepted as an exact transcript of the 
realities. 

When man desired to evade the consequences for his “sins” he 
phantasied something like the story of Eden and the fall of man, pro- 
jecting onto Eve the seeming responsibility for his “sinning.” Un- 
willing to pay the price of “sin” or to earn redemption, and having al- 
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ready persuaded himself of having “fallen from grace” by proxy, it 
was an easy effort of wishfulfilling to accept also salvation by proxy. 
The story of the atonement through Jesus is doubly alluring, because it 
adds also the delightful delusion of intimacy and approximate identifica- 
tion with omnipotence. In the infancy of the race, as of the individual 
and of all simple undeveloped people, about the only conscious “sins” 
with remote penalties, are the sexual ones. It seems to follow that 
among the Mormons sexual problems came into consciousness sur- 
rounded with well-endorsed Christian theories of sin and salvation 
through the mediation of proxies. 

Having accepted vicarious vice through Eve’s sampling of forbidden 
joys, and vicarious salvation through the atonement of Jesus, it was 
easy for the Mormons to revive the early Christian practise of baptism 
for the dead by means of a living substitute. Thus to become the agent 
through whom eternal soul-salvation is bestowed upon the deceased, 
identifies one with God, because the bestowal of gratuitous, eternal sal- 
vation is peculiarly a divine function. Therefore, the infantile urge, 
to act as though omnipotent, found pracital manifestation in the Mor- 
mon apostle who received requests from the deceased signers of the 
Declaration of Independence to attend to the Mormon ordinances of 
initiation, in their behalf. Thus to bestow soul salvation on Washing- 
ton and his revolutionary compatriots was the function of benevolent 
omnipotence performed by a Mormon Apostle. European royalty, as 
well as the more humble dead ancestors of thousands of the “ Latter- 
day Saints,” have similarly received Mormon “endowments” and salva- 
tion by proxy baptisms. 

This predisposition to make proxies available in the performance 
of religious obligations, found ready extension to some cases where 
sexual desire needed theologic endorsement. By patching together frag- 
ments of sermons and studying the logic of the situation it is seen 
that the conscious and unconscious reasoning ran about as follows: 

If any religious ordinance can be performed, or obligation toward 
God fulfilled by a substitute, why cannot marriage be solemnized by 
means of a proxy, and such a substitute for the real husband perform 
his part in the matter of multiplying and replenishing the earth with a 
righteous seed? Thus probably reasoned the saintly sensualists, who 
were impelled to seek the cover of a pretentious piety, to seduce those 
of their sisters in the faith, who had not yet cast off all the prejudice 
of the “gentile” world. So was evolved the Mormon doctrine of proxy 
husbands and proxy marriages. The earthly widow of a man, to whom 
she has been married for eternity, must not neglect her religious duty 
to multiply and replenish the earth, nor fail to add to the glory and 
heavenly exaltation of her eternal husband, by not begetting a numerous 
and righteous seed. Therefore, she provides herself with a husband 
for time who, as a proxy for the husband of her future celestial state, 
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performs all his duties “yielding her up with all her posterity in the 
morning of the first resurrection, to her legal and lawful husband.” 

If there are husbands for time and husbands for eternity, no good 
reason can be given for awaiting the death of one kind of husband be- 
fore taking the other kind. Thus is justified the marriage of one woman 
to two husbands at the same time; one a husband for a time who is to 
beget a righteous offspring for the exaltation of the other, the husband 
for eternity. All marriages not solemnized by that divine authority, 
which is possessed only by the Mormon priesthood, are illegal in the 
sight of God, and therefore to be ignored by Latter-day Saints. 

A Mormon woman, having a gentile husband under man-made laws, 
must have another to whom, by reason of his good standing in the Mor- 
mon church, she can be “sealed” for eternity, or she must forego 
heaven’s highest exaltation. Being sealed to such a man for eternity, 
in expectation of having him as a partner in heavenly sex functioning, 
it cannot be very wrong, in the eyes of the Mormon God, should that 
sex functioning commence on this earth. Certainly no right of the 
gentile husband is violated, because the marriage to him has no validity 
in the sight of God. Of course, then the gentile husband may be kept 
in ignorance of all this, because it is better that one gentile be deceived 
than that the whole church be held up to scorn. It was probably by 
such fairly good reasoning, in support of strong sexual impulses, that 
came the doctrines of progressive marriage, and the raising of fami- 
lies by proxy. 

According to this gospel of sensual salvation, wives are the glory of 
man and children the glory of woman. It would be manifestly unjust 
that an “Elder,” serving on a foreign mission of two or more years, 
should be punished by a loss of exaltation through the unfruitfulness 
of his half dozen wives, who remain at home. Again, Holy Writ no- 
where records that woman’s duty to “multiply and replenish” is sus- 
pended during her husband’s absence on a mission. That the husband’s 
increasing glory may not be stopped in its growth and the wife may 
not be precluded from doing her religious sexual duty, of course, the 
Lord may kindly provide a proxy husband who will officiate in the “ re- 
ligious ceremony” of begetting offspring, during his “brother’s” ab- 
sence. This is why it was considered a fortunate circumstance for 
children to be born to an absent elder, and such occurrences were fre- 
quent in the sixties. 

Speaking of an earlier period Elder Hyde gives several names of 
persons to whom came such good fortune. Of course, this could not 
occur through a non-Mormon, as a proxy husband, because only the 
pure in heart can be relied upon to beget a righteous seed, and further- 
more, to live in such relation without a Mormon priestly permit, is plain 
adultery, punishable by death.. Since no gentile could get an ecclesias- 
tical permit, to be a proxy for the begetting of righteous offspring, none 
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need apply. Since permission must be had from ecclesiastical superiors, 
it is always in their power, within their respective districts, to deter- 
mine for those under their charge whether they themselves, or another 
should be that proxy. As with Caesar, every woman in the realm thus 
becomes the wife of the leader of the flock. Thus might easily have 
come the doctrine of progressive marriage by which any woman might 
at any time, either with or without her husband’s consent or knowledge, 
become the wife of her husband‘s ecclesiastical superior. 

In 1884, the whole matter was practically confessed by Apostle Jede- 
diah M. Grant, when he said: “ Did the Prophet Joseph want every man’s 
wife that he asked for? He did not, but in that thing was the grand 
thread of the priesthood developed. The grand object in view was to 
try the people of God to see what was in them.” Whether he wanted 
them or not he succeeded in getting some, even from among the wives 
of his apostles. Thus is confirmed what was charged, viz.: That when 
the attempted seduction succeeded it was sensual joy for the love of 
God. If it failed, it was to try the faith of the sisters for the good of 
their souls and of the church. The same apostle says that “man must 
value his wife no more than anything else he has got committed to him 
and be ready to give her up at any time the Lord calls him.” The faith- 
ful must keep themselves ever ready to sacrifice their all, even their 
wives and children for the good of the Kingdom of God, thus demon- 
strating that they love the head of the church, the mouthpiece of God, 
more than woman. : 

3. Sex Determinant in Mormon Theology.—The first part of this 
essay deals historically and descriptively with the revival excitements 
in which the Mormons developed their theories of spiritual wedlock and 
polygamy. (For historical parallels see “Spiritual Husbands” in 
Alienist and Neurologist, Nov., 1915, and after.) By putting together 
fragmentary expositions, made in officially reported sermons, we find 
a very ingenious theology and an interesting picture of the Mormon’s 
heaven. Manifestly these are mere sexually determined, wishfulfilling 
phantasies. Here is the presentation: 

The capacity for procreation of species, instead of being one of many 
equal and codrdinate bodily functions, is made the “greatest” power of 
God bestowed on man, and the greatest promise that God gave man, is 
that given to Abraham to multiply his seed as the sands upon the sea- 
shore. If sex organs are the beneficent evidence of God’s greatest 
power bestowed upon men, we logically deduce the correlative obligation 
of men towards God, to beget the greatest possible number of pious off- 
spring. “We are created for the express purpose of increase.” If be- 
getting pious children in the greatest number is our conception of man’s 
highest duty toward God, then naturally, since the gods are always but 
man’s objectified ideals, God is representated as a polygamist, as also is 
Jesus Christ, and the marriage at Cana of Galilee is proclaimed the 
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marriage of Jesus to Mary, Martha and others. Of course, it would 
be senseless to have a polygamous God unless he could procreate god- 
lets. Procreative powers, therefore, are not only God-given by God- 
like. Progeny is the direct offspring of God. The Gods are now made 
to possess all the parts and passions of a perfect man. God, angels and 
men are all one species, one race and one great family, and Joseph 
Smith is as much the son of God as is Jesus. The Gods have power to 
beget sons and daughters in the spirit-world, who, through their occupa- 
tion of temporal bodies of flesh and bone, are themselves prepared for 
Godhood, and, like the great Gods, their fathers, they in turn become 
possessed of the Godly power of propagating their species through all 
eternity. 

The necessity of “ Tabernacles” of flesh, which the sons and daugh- 
thers of God must inhabit for a time as a condition of their develop- 
ment to the higher Godhood, is the reason why the “head God” com- 
manded Eve to multiply and replenish the earth, and thus imposed a 
like sexual duty upon all Eve’s daughters. We are all the literal sons 
and daughters of God, and Adam, our first earthly parents, become the 
God of this world and the only God with whom we have to do. He 
brought Eve, one of his wives, with him, and through Him we came into 
being. Adam, the God of this world, came here from another planet, 
and has potential immortality. Thus man is literally the offspring of 
a divine father and mother. Had it not been for the “ fall,” Adam would 
have reigned through all eternity as king with Eve as queen. Through 
the “ fall,’ Adam and his offspring became mortal and their descendants 
became the earthly and mortal habitation of the spiritual offspring of 
other Gods. Only through the “fall” of Adam, and our consequent 
mortality, coupled with the eternity of the Mormon marriage covenant, 
has it been made possible for us to become Gods, and to have an im- 
mortal progeny. 

It has already been discovered by the reader that the Mormon God 
has not always been a God, but was once as we are now, and is but an 
exalted man who sits enthroned in yonder Heaven. Even as Adam is 
the God of this world, so are Joseph Smith, Brigham Young and all 
their successors in the prophetic office of the Mormon church each a 
“God to this people.’ When all the morning stars sang together and 
the sons of God shouted for joy, Jesus, and probably Joe, were there, 
not as the fleshy descendants of our Adam God, for he had not been 
placed in Missouri, which, according to Mormons, contains the Garden 
of Eden. They were the spiritual sons and daughters of Gods, who, to 
the number of millions, were awaiting their turn and their opportunity 
to take “ Tabernacles of flesh and bones, until the closing up scene of 
this creation; all these were present, when God made the worlds. .. . 
God commenced this creation. Jesus was also there and superintended 
the work, for by Him God made the worlds. . . . They knew that the 
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creation then being formed was for their abiding place, where their 
spirits would go and take upon themselves tabernacles of flesh and bones, 
and they rejoiced at the prospect. . . . They saw that their spirits with- 
out tabernacles never could be made perfect, never could be placed in a 
position to attain great power, dominion and glory like their father.” 
The unstated but evident reason is that without their body of flesh they 
could not procreate subjects over whom they could reign, but must them- 
selves remain subjects. 

Thus we all have within us a tangible portion of the Deity and, “it 
is the Deity within us that causes increase,’ and therefore it is our 
eapacity for increase that measures our exaltation or progress toward 
becoming Gods, and each added wife is but an added means of exalta- 
tion in the celestial kingdom. It is capacity for reproduction that is the 
only distinction given in Mormon literature between the lower and 
higher degrees of celestial exaltation. When the “Saints” talk about 
becoming Gods through accepting the testimony of Jesus and complying 
with Mormon ordinances, they really mean that through the eternity of 
the marriage covenant, as they alone have the divine power of admin- 
istering it, they can guarantee to their devotees, the continuance of sex 
joys in the hereafter. It is an error, quite prevalent outside of Mor- 
monism, to believe that Mormons consider polygamy a proper or per- 
missible condition for all. The fact is not so, even for all Mormons. 
The right to have more than one wife comes as a reward for piety and 
attaches only to those Mormons who have secured special divine sanc- 
tion, conditioned upon faithfulness, especially in the paying of tithes 
and obedience to ecclesiastical counsel. All sexual commerce by a mar- 
ried man, not thus authorized, is denounced as adultery and the guilty 
invite the death penalty therefor, under the Mormon doctrine of blood- 
atonement. 

To restore fallen mortal man to the state of Adamic purity and im- 
mortality is the mission of Mormonism, and eternal marriage for the 
solemnization of which it has a divinely authorized monopoly, is a 
means to that end, “ Marriage is regarded by the Latter-day Saints as a 
sacrament. Under its high ecclesiastical law it involves an everlasting 
covenant. That does not end with death. The marriage does not take 
place in the resurrection, but in time and in this world. It is of the na- 
ture of that marriage in the Garden of Eden between a man and a 
woman in whom then there was no death. It was a wedding of im- 
mortals. That which was lost through sin in the ‘ fall’ was restored 
through obedience and atonement of Christ in the regeneration, and the 
resurrection brings the parted pair together again as one, ‘no more 
twain but one flesh ’—spiritual [spirit according to Mormonism is but 
refined matter], but tangible and eternal. That which is sealed on earth 
to-day by divinely revealed [Mormon] authority is sealed in heaven and 
remains, in spite of death, immutable and abides forever.” 
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“The family thus formed is the basis of an ever-increasing king- 
dom and dominion continuing in worlds without end. Marriages are 
permitted for time only, as not all persons are fitted for the higher con- 
ditions and the pure and sacred obligations they impose.” 

Those whom the Mormon priesthood have not permitted to comply 
with these ordinances for an eternal marriage, or those who have wil- 
fully foregone the responsibilities of maternity, will in heaven be only 
“ministering angels,’ that is, a sort of celestial scrub-woman to the 
more exalted Mormon, and must remain in servitude without prospect 
of queenhood or hope of sexualism and the resulting immortal progeny. 
Even a man cannot be saved in the hereafter without having a woman 
at his side because without her that procreation which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of Godhood and its pleasures is absent. Those who are 
more perfected in Godhood, by having been “sealed in marriage for 
eternity will be capacitated to enjoy the relationship of husband and wife, 
of parent and child in a hundred fold degree greater than in mortality.” 
Thus heavenly joys are but intensified sensualisms. ‘Instead of the 
God-given power of procreation being one of the chief things to pass 
away it is one of the chief means of exaltation and glory in that great 
eternity.” 

Latter-day Saints believe in a literal physical resurrection of the 
flesh and bone of man. To them all is material. The eternity of the 
marriage relation is, therefore, not a mere mystical union of immaterial 
and unembodied spirits, as others understand the spiritual, but it means 
the sex-functioning in heaven of resurrected flesh and bone, men and 
women begetting spiritual and eternal offspring. The polygamous 
“home is held sacred by the saints as the beginning of their heaven.” 
Those who remain in the flesh after Christ returns, will continue to beget 
children during the millenium. According to Mormonism the “ spiri- 
tual” is but refined matter. So likewise the Holy Ghost necessarily 
ceases to be one with God the Father, or God the Son, but they are 
three distinct personages. But a sexual reason must be assigned and 
Brigham Young accommodates us. “If the Son was begotten by the 
Holy Ghost, it would be very dangerous to baptize and confirm the 
females and give the Holy Ghost to them, lest he should beget children, 
to be palmed upon the Elders by the people, bringing the Elders into 
great difficulties.’ For these reasons, Mormon authorities assert that 
Jesus was begotten by the ordinary human processes, and in his turn he 
begot children by his polygamous wives. 

(AuTHor’s ABSTRACT) 


Zur BESTIMMUNG DES PSYCHOANALYTISCHEN WHIDERSTANDES, von 
Joseph B. Lang, Psychologische Abhandlungen, 1915, 1-34. Following a 
lead of Jung’s and Binswanger’s the author proposes to use the ratio 
of the median and average of association reaction times as an index of 
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the personal attitude of the subject towards the experimenter. If there 
are many long reaction times this ratio is high and this means that there 
is much psychic resistance in the subject towards the experimenter. He 
reports a series of twenty-five cases in which the association experiments 
were compared with changes in the patient’s condition. As the patient’s 
condition improved this coefficient of resistance became lower. If the 
patient failed to improve it was stationary or became higher. Increased 
mental freedom on the part of the patient, to clinical observation, ran par- 
allel with the approximation of average to median in the association 
time. It was found that in the cases examined by this method that the 
category of predicate associations also tends to decrease as the individual 
becomes freer. Working over some comparative normal and dementia 
precox material he confirms a result previously reported by Pfenninger 
that healthy men react towards the examiner as dementia preecox women 
in this respect, and healthy women relatively as dementia precox men. He 
calls attention also to the personal equation of the experimenter in deter- 
mining the resistance of the subject, as discussed by Aptekmann. Experi- 
ments were made with a bridal couple three, two and one week before 
marriage, and a day, a week and two weeks afterwards. The curves 
showing the indexes of resistance run very close together, decreasing on 
the whole, but being especially great the day after marriage. The dif- 
ference in association type between the two was also especially great at 
this time. With the patients measurements of the viscosity of the blood 
were made. This became greater with the improvement in the patient’s 
condition, and diminution of psychic resistance. F. L. WELLS 


E1neé HypoTHEsE zUR PsyCHOLOGISCHEN BEDEUTUNG DER VERFOL- 
GUNGSIDEE, von Josef B. Lang, Psychologische Abhandlungen, 1914, pp. 35- 
51. The author bases a theory of persecutory ideas in dementia preecox on 
some material already published by him which he briefly summarizes. As 
he states his conclusion, “the dementia precox patient is the most typical 
representative of the family type in his association responses. If he 
develops delusions of persecution, those members of the family are re- 
garded as persecutors who come next to him in typically representing 
the family type. . . . The sex of the person chosen as persecutor does 
not appear to be significant. The persecutors are simply objectivations 
of the family type against which the ideas of persecution are di- 
rected. Fundamentally the idea of persecution is directed against that 
part of the patient’s own personality which is still too strongly bound 
to the family type. The biological meaning of the delusion of per- 
secution would according to this hypothesis be the attempt of the 
patient to free himself from this too close union with the family type.” 
The conclusion is based on a considerable number of association experi- 
ments made with dementia precox cases and compared with those made 
with members of their respective families. F. L. WELLS 
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PARANOIDE PSYCHOSEN IM HOHEREN LEBENSALTER, von Seelert, 
Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, 55, 1914, 1-113. The attempt is made to more 
fully describe and differentiate certain paranoid psychoses of advanced 
age which appear in their symptomatology and course to present a 
special nosologic picture. There are twelve cases, of whom ten are 
women, and the quotation from their histories occupies over half of a 
long article. The development of the delusions is in the direction of 
depreciation and persecution. Out of feeling of inferiority and of in- 
sufficient self-assurance there develop anger and mistrust against the 
environment so that more and more they come to the conviction that 
they are the object of conspiracies. Various bodily symptoms are mis- 
interpreted by the patients to give rise to delusions. Genuine hallucina- 
tions do not appear to be very prominent, they are misinterpretations of 
external stimuli. In the delusion formation we find nowhere anything 
of really schizophrenic disturbances of thought, no loosening of associat- 
ing connection, nothing indicating a real dissociation of ideas. Again 
the patients do not misinterpret their sense experiences but rather their 
causes in relation to underlying delusions. Illusions of memory and re- 
trospective misinterpretations are noted. The majority show either hal- 
lucinations or illusions of hearing and these as a rule are in language, 
more rarely of other sounds. The content of the former conforms to 
the delusions. Disturbances of the sense of sight were not observed. 
A considerable affective sensibility of the patients is shown in their 
energetic defense reactions. It is to be noted that in all cases where 
reliable and sufficient anamnesis was at hand the original character of 
the individual was in harmony with the psychosis. In five of the twelve 
cases it was evident that this intense affectivity had existed long before 
the psychosis and indications of it are found in the other insufficiently 
reported cases. One patient, particularly characterized by depression, 
had already had a depressive attack. A slight reduction of intellectual 
capacity is traceable in the majority of the cases. In almost all the cases 
somatic changes traceable to arteriosclerosis were evident. Fluctua- 
tions in the intensity of the psychosis were noted but no true remissions. 
The cases are closely allied to Kraepelin’s presenile persecutory cases. 
Kleist’s work is noted at some length and his cases are identified with 
the present group. He also reports the abnormal personality at the 
start, speaking of it as a hypoparanoic constitution. The exciting cause 
of the psychosis he refers to physical involution and the author considers 
that an organic brain process is behind it. The symptomatology of 
these paranoid psychoses seems te be conditioned by an endogenous 
reaction to a slowly progressing organic cerebral process. 

F. L. WELLS 
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Bopity CHANGES In Pain, Huncer, Fear, anD Race. By Walter B. 
Cannon. D. Appleton and Company, New York and London, 
TOUS. Eps snr. 

This work of Cannon’s is an accumulation of the results of experi- 
mental research which have been published from time to time during past 
years. Unlike many such accumulations, however, the chapters are not 
discrete entities. The whole thing is tied together in a coherent whole 
which makes the book a consistent and consecutive presentation from 
beginning to end. 

The book is simply crowded with carefully observed facts about the 
emotions, and therefore the reviewer finds it quite impossible to attempt 
to even mention them all. Perhaps the most important and the most 
elaborately carried out series of observations are those which indicate 
the relation of the adrenal secretion to the sympathetic nervous system 
under the influence of emotional excitement. Cannon shows that with- 
out doubt under the influence of fear or rage adrenin is thrown into 
the blood with the result that the main stream of blood is deflected from 
the abdominal viscera to the muscles and central nervous system, the 
glycogenic reserve is liberated and appears in the blood as sugar and 
the fatiguability of the muscles is very greatly reduced. A number of 
other changes occur, but those are the main ones and serve to prepare 
the animal in which this emotion occurs for the supreme exertions of 
either flight or fighting. 

The relationship, as shown in these researches, of emotion, at the 
psychological level and bodily changes as mediated through the sympa- 
thetic and autonomic nervous systems and the endocrinous glands, serves 
again to dissipate that bugaboo of psychology—the relation of mind 
and body—by bringing all of the various expressive mechanisms of the 
individual within the concept of a harmoniously acting unity. The indi- 
vidual can no longer be considered as made up of a body and a mind, 
but as a biological entity, the strivings of which are indicated at the, 
for example, biochemical level by the presence of an excess of blood 
sugar in the circulating fluid, at the physiological level by increase in the 
number of heart beats, and at the psychological level by what we sym- 
bolize under the term emotion. It is the integration of these several 
levels that make for the unity of the individual. A few more books like 
Cannon’s and psychological medicine will come into its own. 

The relation between emotional states and visceral conditions is here 
made perfectly evident. There no longer need be any mystery over why 
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people who suffer from prolonged worries should have gastro-intestinal 
disorders, and not only is this true, but the way is open to determine 
what the nature of these disorders which originate at the psychological 
level must be. The internist and the psychiatrist are more closely re- 
lated than either is apt to think. 

Many of the pages tempt the reviewer to expatiate at length, but 
the limits of an ordinary book review suggest the unwisdom of such a 
course. He cannot refrain, however, from noting the author’s com- 
ments in the last pages upon war. He cites at length the opinions of 
militarists that war is necessary from time to time to uphold standards 
of manhood and national ideals. Cannon agrees absolutely in the gen- 
eral proposition that conflict is necessary, but he disagrees in the state- 
ment that conflict must take the form of modern warfare. He sees 
warfare changed from the days of the old Roman domination of the 
world, when man fought hand to hand with two-edged swords, and the 
warfare of to-day, where men for countless hours shoot at the direction 
of officers, they know not where, without even seeing an enemy and 
without knowing the effect their shots may have. The warfare of two 
thousand years ago was well calculated to draw upon the reserve energy 
which all of us have, to quicken the pulses of life, and to make men 
stronger and better. The warfare of today is a careful scientifically 
calculated carnage which taxes the resources of the individual without 
any of the compensations that flow from personal conflict. He, there- 
fore, believes that war, as such, has outgrown its usefulness and that 
in the future some other form of conflict should take its place for the 
welfare of the individual as well as for the welfare of the race. To 
put it in psychoanalytic terms, he believes that conflict should be raised 
to a higher level, that its energizing and constructive results should 
be obtained in a sublimated form which retains a maximum of useful- 
ness of the old-time warfare and a minimum of its disadvantages. 

WHITE 


GOETHE, WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF His PuiLosopHy. By Paul 
Carus. The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, London. 


The earlier part of this book reveals the difficulty of condensing such 
a biography as that of Goethe’s in regard to the external facts. The 
greater part of the work, however, is devoted to the unifying and ac- 
tive thought and purpose of his life, which Mr. Carus reveals through 
happily made selections from the poetry in which Goethe has expressed 
himself in varied form, through extracts from the poet’s autobiography 
or conversations reported by contemporaries or from their own estimate 
of him. All these Mr. Carus supplements with helpful explanations and 
elucidations of the religious and philosophical meaning of Goethe’s 
thought. 

Externally the poet’s life and activity were unhampered by harassing 
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cares. He inherited affluence and family position, with the broad cul- 
ture that these made his, and at an early age he entered within the 
friendship and patronage of the Duke Karl August of Saxe-Weimar 
under whom he served his state for many years in an official capacity. 
It was due to the breadth and exuberance of his nature as well as the 
wide acquaintance with places and people, both men and women, that 
his life embraced many and varied experiences. His critics have been 
prone to judge him disproportionately from some of the earlier inci- 
dents of his life rather than by the value of the industry and productiv- 
ity which characterized his work. The variety and versatility of his 
work attest this, but supremely so does the steady development of a 
purpose conceived in early life and consummated in extreme age, the 
creation of Faust in which he revealed himself in his profoundest con- 
victions and greatest aspirations. 

It is in this life work that he expresses that which his other works 
had given in part, the sum of his philosophy and religious ideals. It 
is in the study of Faust as of the other varied selections that Mr. 
Carus helps us to know Goethe in effective grasp of life and his charac- 
teristic reactions to reality. 

He gathers and retains a variety of satisfying sublimations, a cer- 
tain mysticism from the Orient, a polytheism from ancient Greece, the 
comfort of final assurance lodged in the priest and the ritual of the 
Catholic church, a certain adherence to the positive doctrines of 
Christianity which shunned negative criticism of this as of other ac- 
cepted forms or systems of thought even though he could not accept 
the narrowness and literalness of current Christianity. His contem- 
plation of nature, too, as scientific as his poetic conception would allow, 
brought to him, though in a form colored by the mystic doctrine of re- 
incarnation, the idea of racial inheritance, a cosmic immortality. In 
spite of his poetic tendencies he performed through his researches real 
service to the theory of evolution, then in its infancy. 

It is in Faust chiefly, however, that his service to the psychical 
struggle and adaptation of man rings clear and true. It is the thing 
that we see exemplified in the writing of some of his books. His own 
earlier morbid experiences he could put thus into productive form, even 
if their value is somewhat restricted, and by this rid himself of his 
morbid condition. In Faust this reaches exalted expression. In the 
subject of the drama Goethe reveals himself in his independence of 
spirit, ready to enjoy life’s pleasures but not afraid of its pain, desirous 
only to be a man in the full sense of the word. When through his 
grievous error Faust has destroyed his old ideals he still recognizes 
within himself the courage and the power to serve mankind and to 
wrest from nature that which will add to the welfare and happiness of 
the world. Such a soul cannot be lost. This blissful satisfaction of 
accomplishment and service is incomprehensible to Mephistopheles, for 
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whom pleasure can exist only on the materialistic, the vital plane. Al- 
though Goethe failed at the last, as Mr. Carus thinks, to make Faust’s 
final rescue by the angels dependent upon his own worth and high en- 
deavor rather than upon the sudden inadvertence of his enemy, this is 
yet the plan and purpose which sounds throughout this greatest work 
‘and echoes in all Goethe’s expressions of philosophy and religion. 

This volume is offered as an introduction to a further study of Goethe 
and as such it suggests fertile fields for psychoanalytic thought and 
bears from the poet a message in his life and in his writings of effective 
productive activity, which grants abundant satisfaction and wins the 
immortality man craves. 


Letters OF Fyopor MicHaILovitcH DosToEvsKy To HIS FAMILY AND 
Frienps. Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


One is privileged in a book like this to turn aside from a formal 
review and call attention rather to points of special psychoanalytic in- 
terest. The translator of these letters allows us to do this for she pre- 
sents her selection of letters without comment or explanation, merely 
supplemented by certain illuminating characterizations from several of 
Dostoevsky’s contemporaries. We learn then to know the man as he 
reveals himself in this intimate and genuine manner. 

Dostoevsky shows his greatness in his simplicity and directness of 
thought, his fearless utterance of truth as he saw it and his insight led 
him to recognize truth in that which is ordinarily regarded as “ fan- 
tastic and lacking in universality.” He saw the psychic reality which 
underlay even extraordinary facts and discovered here the “inmost es- 
sence of truth.” 

Faults in his personality glaringly reveal themselves but they speak 
for the bitter struggle of his life and arouse compassion and sympathetic 
understanding. The letters show us the mutual influence of bitter out- 
ward circumstances and inner psychic maladjustment. Poverty reach- 
ing even to absolute want was his lot until late in life. Participation in 
the comparatively harmless activities of a circle of contemporaries 
which freely discussed government actions caused his arrest and sentence 
to death, a sentence remanded at the very moment of execution and al- 
tered to banishment to Siberia where he spent four years in a vile prison 
working in chains side by side with the lowest criminals. This period was 
followed by dreary, distasteful years in military service still in Siberia 
while after his return to St. Petersburg he was driven by his debts 
into a long and bitter exile in various European countries. 

These external troubles embittered an already morbid nature and 
exaggerated both his physical illness and mental sufferings. He grew 
increasingly subject to epileptic fits and suffered a bitterness and dejec- 
tion which employed a projection mechanism in his complaints of those 
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who he thought might have made his life easier for him and in his 
appeals to them, as well as in the continued attributing of his misfor- 
tunes to outward circumstances. 

Yet he appears intensely affectionate, sincere in recognition of true 
worth, humble in his work even while conscious of the power that drove 
him to create and kept him at his work in almost impossible circum- 
stances. 

The wonder of his life lies in this power of creative thought that 
demanded the best of him, this unquenchable fire which burned unceas- 
ingly even through deepest adversity and gave to the world intensely 
vital thought. 

The recognition which accorded to his latter years comparative 
affluence and peace is well manifested through his later letters in answer 
to those young or old, who consulted him to obtain his advice or to ex- 
press their genuine respect and admiration. 

His letters reveal the conflicts of his life, even those dealing with 
external circumstances as arising largely from the psychic complexes 
dominating his nature and manifesting themselves in a manner to com- 
mand the deeper understanding and sympathy. They color his work 
and yet he overcame in living, creative work. 

Brink 


THE MEANING oF Dreams. By Isador H. Coriat. (Mind and Health 
Series.) Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1915. Pp. 194. 
Price $1.00. 


This work of Dr. Coriat is an effort at putting the Freudian concept 
of the meaning and interpretation of dreams into simple language for 
lay consumption, a dangerous undertaking, but really very well handled 
by Dr. Coriat. He has produced a very readable and a very entertain- 
ing book. It is difficult of course for one who can read between the 
lines to judge exactly what the effect of such a work will be upon a lay 
reader who is unacquainted with these theories. One cannot be sure 
that the effect would go much beyond impressing the reader with the 
belief that dreams might have meaning. 

The reviewer thinks that the choice and the analysis of the dream 
in the forepart of the work, which was given to illustrate the theories 
and methods, is a little unfortunate. The analysis does not go deep 
enough. Of course the author has suggested that there are reasons why 
it could not, and the reviewer naturally can guess what some of those 
reasons must have been. However, to spend several pages in analyzing 
a dream, the net result of the interpretation of which is that the dreamer 
wishes that his friend knew a little more of internal medicine and that 
he might be in robust health, leaves the impression, quite contrary to 
the statement of the author, that dreams do deal with trivial things. 
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Now neither of these desires are desires for which there is any occasion 
for the operation of repression, neither of them need to be pressed into 
the unconscious, both of them not only might as well be conscious, but 
probably were conscious to the dreamer. One is left by the author with 
the feeling that the dream has gone to an enormous amount of pains to 
distort what is perfectly obvious and what the dreamer knows fully well 
all the time. Of course this is not so, but it is the impression that might 
be gained from this dream, and to that extent is unfortunate. 

The only other critical comment that the reviewer would offer is that 
some of the other dreams in the book are left, so to speak, in the air. 
It is assumed that the reader can see what they mean without any par- 
ticular explanation. This is rather too bad, because it is probable that 
a great many readers cannot see what they mean. A theory as revolu- 
tionary as Freud’s, with respect to the average way of thinking, needs 
to be explained in every detail with painstaking care. 

On the whole the book is a very readable, a very interesting, and a 
very good presentation in an exceedingly simple way of a very complex 
psychological problem. 

WHITE 


Nervous Diseases. By Robert Bing. (Translated by Charles L. Allen, 
M.D.) New York: Rebman Company, 1915, pp. 481. 

Doctor Bing has been well and favorably known for some years as 
a result of his most admirable and lucid exposition in his Compendium 
of Regional Diagnosis of the principles of localization in the nervous 
system. The present work is marked by the same character of lucidity 
that made the former one so popular. It is a most excellent treatise 
on the general subject of neurology. 

The reviewer notes that the author has taken the bull by the horns, 
so to speak, and included all of the motor disturbances under the gen- 
eral caption of the Dyskinesias, while he very properly also includes 
all of the syphilitic diseases of the nervous system under one heading, the 
Syphilogenic Diseases, these include both Tabes and Paresis. Some 
fifty pages is devoted to the subject of the Psychoneuroses. It is grati- 
fying to see this most important matter being dealt with more and more 
fully by the neurologists. The psychoses are not discussed. 

The work is very fully illustrated, many of the illustrations being 
the same as those used in the Compendium. The diagrammatic illus- 
trations are crude artistically, but perhaps serve their purpose all the 
better because they are made to emphasize the very particular point 
that the author is trying to make. On the whole the work is an excel- 
lent one. 

WHITE 
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TRATTATO DI PsicnraTR1A. By Prof. Leonardo Bianchi. Napoli, Casa 
Editrice Cav. Dott. V. Pasquale. Pp. 738. 


This work of Dr. Bianchi is one of the few large treatises on mental 
diseases which are extant and which have been kept alive. This is the 
second edition, the first having appeared some years ago and in its Eng- 
lish dress about ten years ago. The difference between this edition and 
the first is on the whole not very great. The anatomical section has 
been materially shortened, otherwise the anatomical and psychological 
introduction remains of comparatively the same proportion. The gen- 
eral text of the description of the various mental disorders is of the 
same character, namely essentially descriptive. While the author has 
taken cognizance of recent writers and has revamped his various chap- 
ters in the light of what has been accomplished during the past decade, 
he is still practically at the descriptive level. His sensorial insanity oc- 
cupies as prominent a place as in the previous edition. 

The work as a whole is a monumental piece of writing, containing 
a great mass of information and valuable as a reference book. It comes 
from one of the greatest of Italian psychiatrists, Professor Bianchi, who 
is not only a psychiatrist, but a man of wide scientific attainments and 
unusual mental breadth being at one time minister of Public Instruction 
of Italy. 

WHITE 


THE DuctTLess GLANDULAR Diseases. By Wilhelm Falta, of Vienna. 
Translated by Milton K. Meyers, M.D., with a foreword by Archi- 
bald E. Garrod, M.D. With tor illustrations. Philadelphia, P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. Pp. 673. Price $7.00 net. 


Falta’s work is by long odds the best clinical exposition of the dis- 
eases of the ductless glands extant. We are exceedingly fortunate to 
have it made available in English, especially so soon after its original 
appearance in German. 

It is unnecessary to say anything in a book review at this time about 
the importance of the group of diseases treated in this work. The en- 
docrinopathies bid fair to loom large on the medical horizon for some 
years to come. Their especial importance to the neurologists, however, 
comes by virtue of their intimate relationship with the sympathetic and 
autonomic nervous systems and their fundamental importance in the 
physiological Anlage of the affective life. 

The work is well illustrated, and the illustrations not only serve to 
demonstrate what the author has used them for, but it seems to the re- 
viewer as he looks them over that they are extremely suggestive from 
the psychoanalytic standpoint. Many of the pictures, for example those 
which illustrate various types of dyspituitarism, show us individuals of a 
general physical makeup with which we are quite familiar in a general 
way. When we find these physical characteristics correlated with cer- 
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tain physiological disorders, when we are able, for example, to predict 
by the shape of a man’s hand what his sugar tolerance may be, we are 
doing a more remarkable thing, perhaps, than Gall ever dreamed of. 
But if all of these physical, neurological and physiological details of con- 
struction are laid down in a given individual, it must of necessity follow 
that the end product of his development as represented in his ways of 
thinking and his conduct will be modified in a corresponding way, and 
if we were able to analyze our cases thoroughly, and by analysis I don’t 
mean only psychoanalysis but physiological analysis as well, we ought 
to be able not only to predict increased or decreased sugar tolerance by 
the physical makeup of the individual that is apparent, but we ought 
also to be able to predict certain psychological trends, at least along the 
broader and more obvious pathways of expression. 

As the reviewer has had occasion frequently to emphasize, it is just 
such work as this of Falta’s which is going to serve to tie up the so-called 
functional with the so-called organic situations, an effort which up to 
the present time has only been consistently attempted with any degree 
of elaboration by Adler. 

WHITE 


Notice.—All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 

All business communications should be addressed to The Psycho- 
analytic Review, 64 West 56th Street, New York City. 
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